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THE BALM OF GILEAD TREES. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS 
| OES the wind blow from paradise ? 


| What fragrance fills the breeze? 

Look up against the cloudless sky— 
The Balm of Gilead trees! 

Spring’s incense-bearers, all the air 


Their strong rich perfume floods, 
And 
Their balsam-dripping buds. 


gleam like gold upon their boughs, 


But what sweet thing is left me now 
Sut wakes a thought that’s sad? 
Their fragrance speaks of vanished smiles, 


And love that once I had: 
Nay, wait—I fave! ‘tis perfect love 
That casteth out all fear, 


Why weep o’er partings, when the time 
fo meet again draws near’? 

Phen let this thought make doubly sweet 
I'he memory-haunted breeze, 

And bid my heart grow strong beneath 


The Balm of Gilead trees! 
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TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—84 00 A YEAR. 
Our next number will contain a PATTERN-SHEET 
SuppLeEMENT, with a rich variety of full-sized pat 
terns, illustrations, and dex riptions of Spring and 
SUMMER TOILETTES, comprising Bripat Dressks ; 
Compination Costumes; Morning Gowns; Cor- 
saces and Jackets; Boys’ and Girts’ Surrs: 
Faney Work, ete., elc.; with choice literary and 
artiste attractions, : 


IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
i is interesting to observe an important 
A. change that has taken place in the gen- 
eral opinion in regard to the dress of wo- 
men who are prominently before the pub- 
lic, especially those in more or less of an in- 
tellectual capacity. Not very many years 
ago the idea of the appearance of a literary 
woman was more that of a bundle of rags, 
so to say, than of anything remotely re- 
sembling a fashion plate. She was called 
a blue-stocking derisively, and it was taken 
for granted that there were holes in her 
own stockings, that her slippers were down 
at the heel, that her hair was either in curl- 
papers or in the snarls of dishevelment, 
that her gown was crumpled and rumpled 
and soiled with grease spots, that her but- 
tons, her hooks and eyes and strings, were 
all at loose ends, that she was a frump and 
a slattern, totally regardless of appearances 
in her yearnings for the infinite, and that a 
sacrifice to the frivolities of fashion on her 
part would be a sacrifice of all the great 
claims of intellect and learning and fame. 
There seems to have been small ground for 
this sort of opinion regarding women of 
brains even in the older times; HANNAH 
More, Mrs. BARBAULD, JOANNA BAILLIE, 
Miss EpGeworrtn, and others both preced- 
ing and succeeding them. dressed as ladies 
should, with neatness and precision; but 
the witlings of their various days made the 
subject a matter for the exercise of bon- 
mots, perhaps because the women of intel- 
lect disregarded them and showed their con- 
tempt, perhaps because one must have some- 


thing to laugh about, and one thing an- 

swers as well as avother after the habit of 
| the laughter is once established, as witness 
| many of the utterly senseless jests of to-day 
regarding the ice-cream saloon, or the red- 
haired girl, or the mother-in-law. 

But the idea of which we speak did not 
die with the generations that have died; it 
held over into our own day. It was ex- 
pected that the woman who showed brains 
should not show beauty, unless she were of 
the pale poetic type, a Mrs. HEMANS or a 
MARIA DEL OccIpDENTE. If she were of a 
scientific turn, if she had a taste for polit- 
ical discussion, if she believed in claiming 





more rights for women, she was then entire- 
ly out of character if uot so absolutely ill 
dressed as to be a wonder to look upon. A 
woman in business was pictured to the 
funcy much as if she went perforce without 
any tournure to her skirts or any ruftle at 
her throat, a crossed handkerchief on her 
breast answering all purposes of heighten- 
ing the toilette; and she who asserted the 
wrongs or claimed the rights of woman was 
properly supposed to wear Bloomers and no 


| less. 


But look now at any council or congress 
of women, at any convention whatever 
where they are assembled for deliberation 
| and advice with each other, those who are 
attending to literature and science, those 
who are concerned with religion and tem- 
| perance, those who are seeking the suffrage. 
The tirst thing about the whole body of 
these women which strikes the eye of the 
spectator is the pleasant womanliness of 
their attire. Hardly one of them makes 
herself conspicuous by reason of neglect of 
tuilette, or of assumption of personal prefer- 
ences in dress to any point of eccentricity ; 
and if by chance one ventures so far, she is 
regarded by the rest as an oddity, and dis- 
approved, us an oddity is set down amoung 
men When, as not infrequently, he turns up 
in the opposite sex. Each woman here is 
attired like a lady, with due regard to her 
means, her figure and style and complexion, 
and that without the plain ones even evin- 
cing the egotisin which seems to beg the 
world to believe that the owner of the un- 
beautiful face does not want to be suspect- 
ed of being such a fool as to be unaware of 
it. In faet,so much is precisely the oppo- 
site course in question that we 
then see 


and 
among such women as charming 


now 


coquetries in dress and manner as are to be 
seen in any drawing-room, showing plainly 
that think they abdicate 
their other rights, their rights of receiving 
love and admiration, in claiming something 
more, While they do as Petruchio promised 
Katharine that she should, in the matter 


women do not 


of dress, 


“revel it as bravely as the best, 
With silken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With rufts, and cuffs, and farthingales, and things, 
With scarts, and fans, aud double change of bra- 


very, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery.” 


And as it regards business women, those 
who go daily to counting-rooms and desks 
and offices, and to the performance of du- 
ties kindred to those found in these places, 
the bitterest enemy of the idea of women’s 
ceasing to be dependent for support upon 
the effort of some man, and venturing out 
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from the shelter of the hearth to earn their | 


livings or make their fortunes, could make 
no unkind criticism of their dress that would 
not be a false one also, it being neat, order- 
ly, close-fitting, without superfluities, un- 
hampering, and weather-proof, and in every 
way as well adapted to their especial wok 
as apy business man’s morning suit is to his 
own employment. Could more be asked in 
the way of suitableness, propriety, and com- 
mon-sense ? Very possibly the same women 
who have attended to office and desk or 
counter work all day in their plain and se- 
vere dress will, on returning home, put on 
dainty wear, and appear with whatever ef- 
fectiveness of person and toilette nature 
and the milliner have given them; but while 
about their duties they are clad, with a few 
sporadic exceptions, of course, in that which 
becomes them as people of business, and not 
at all with any view to merely feminine 
grace and attractiveness. 
and 


Thus old ideas 
ones are recognized; and 
among the old ones none are so thoroughly 
exploded with every one who takes the 
pains to observe the one which has held 
that in her dress a woman, when pursuing 
professional business or other public oceu- 
pation, must necessarily be what is called a 


guy. 


pass new 
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WOMEN AND MEN. 
AMERICAN WOMEN AS SEEN BY 
ENGLISHMEN, 

oo has just appeared in London and New 

York a very readable book, The Correspond- 
ence of Sir Henry Taylor. It has hitherto 
seemed as if the memory of this author would be 
kept alive mainly by two things—the once pop- 
ular dramatic poem of “ Philip Van Artevelde,” 
aud the noble portrait of its author by the late 
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Mrs. Cameron, the celebrated amateur photogra- 
pher of the Isle of Wight. His later poems sig- 
nally failed to keep up his poetic reputation, in 
spite of the fine delineation of Coleridge in ‘“ Ed- 
win the Fair”; but this volume, which contains not 
only his ewn letters, but many addressed to him, 
has some of the best literary gossip since Crabb 
Robinson, and moreover a curious letter writ- 
ten from Washington in 1842, by James Sped- 
ding, the well-known editor of Bacon. Mr. Sped- 
ding, like the late Mr. Arnold, did not like Amer- 
ican men very well, but took kindly to American 
women; unlike Dickens, who, when visiting this 
country during that same year, apparently found 
the women the more offensive class of the two, 

But the general tradition of foreign observers 
is in favor of this preference. The gay young 
Frenchmen who visited Newport, Rhode Island, 
during and after the Revolution felt very free to 
compliment their hostesses at the expense of 
their hosts; and De Tocqueville, visiting this coun- 
try in 1831, spoke more favorably of the heads 
than of the hearts of American maidens: “ Les 
Semmes américaines ont, en général, un esprit 
orneé, mais peu d imagination et plus de raison que 
de sensibilité.” 

Among the earlier English travellers, Thomas 
Ashe wrote in 1806 a bit of discrimination 
which might have furnished a condensed brief 
for Mr, Arnold’s later verdict, ‘I assure you,” 
he says, “that when I expressed the supreme 
disgust excited in me by the people of the 
United States, the ladies were by no means in- 
cluded in the general censure.” In the same 
way Mr, Anthony Trollope, publishing twenty-five 
years ago a book almost universally uncompli- 
mentary to those of his own sex in this country, 
has a really striking picture of what is done by 
the American system of public education for the 
average woman. ‘ Nothing surprises an English- 
man more,” he says, “* than the difference between 
a free school in London and in New York. The 
female pupil at a free school in London is, as a 
rule, either a pauper or a charity girl; if not de- 
graded, at least stigmatized by the badges and 
dress of the charity....We see the result after- 
ward, when the same girls become our servants 
and the wives of our grooms and porters. The 
female pupil at a free school in New York is nei- 
ther a pauper nor a charity girl. She is dressed 
with the utmost She is perfectly 
cleanly. In speaking to her you cannot guess 
whether her father has a dollar a day or $3000 
a year. Nor will vou be enabled to guess by the 
manner in which her associates treat her. As 
regards her own manner to you, it is always the 
same as though her father were in all respects 
your equal.” This statement from a most un- 
willing witness reminds me strongly of the time 
when I took the late Mr. Arnold to visit the Nor- 
mal Art School in Boston, and found it hard to 
make him comprehend that the young men and 
maidens whom he saw at work were actually be- 
ing educated by the State to teach art in the pub- 
lie schools, whereas he insisted upon it that they 
must be well-bred amateurs, who had taken up 
these pursuits as young ladies in England take 
up water-colors. 

To return to Mr. Spedding, his favorite point is 
that while in America “the manners of the 
inen are more formal than in England, the man- 
ners of the women are less so.” 


decency. 





“The women 
strike me as remarkably simple and unaffected in 
They 
don’t keep one standing so long in that awful 
vestibule of commonplace through which.... 
English women.... must be approached, but let 
ohe come what 
they think. You feel that you are exchanging 
thoughts with a reasonable soul” (p.137). Then 
he afterward advances the theory “ that it is be- 
cause the women in America are better educated 
than the men, and generally acknowledged to be 
so. While the men are talking about dollars, 
they are reading books ; and so it comes that the 
capacity of your American woman is recognized 
by others and felt by herself, and she feels re- 
sponsible for it. Now your English woman is 
generally not so well educated as your English 
man, that is to say, the fashionable female educa- 
tion is an inferior and superficial thing com- 
pared with the fashionable male education in 
England .... They are treated like toys, till they 
forget that they are anything better....1 beg 
that before I return all English women may be 
convinced that they were made to think and to 
judge and to know, and that all sensible men 
(except perhaps one) value them for their sense 
and not for their nonsense” (pp. 148—‘). 

It is to be remembered that all this was writ- 
ten in 1842, before the days of Vassar College in 
this country or Girton College in England, and at 
a time when the High-School system and a few 
good private schools were giving an ddvantage 
to American women, though doubtless far less 
than he supposes. Undoubtedly the men whom 
Spedding met at Washington were mainly inter- 
ested in national polities, for which he naturally 
did not care much; while the women who read 
books at all were reading very much the same 
new books that he read. Indeed the inferiority 
of English boarding-school education still makes 
itself felt socially, as I experienced when an Eng- 
lish girl of seventeen, who had spent several 
years in one of the best of these schools, asked 
me if Thackeray was not an American. But 
probably the real key to the frankness and good 
sense which Mr. Spedding found in the women of 
our own country lies in the greater habitual cour- 
tesy accorded to them in public—a habit which 
is a little difficult to explain, as it is certainly 
neither English nor French; a habit which led 
an English woman after returning home to write 
to the late Henry T. Tuckerman, of New York : 
“Not a day passes but I regret that paradise of 
my sex—vyour country. There my womanhood 
alone was my safeguard and distinction.” (Tuck 
erman’s America and her Commentators, p. 282.) 


T. W. H. 


their manners, and easy to converse with, 


without more circumstance at 

















CHOICE COOKERY. 
BY CATHERINE OWEN. 
IX, 


PF XUESE papers do not pretend to go into what 

may be called the principles of cooking, ex- 
cept in so far as they are involved in the pro- 
duction of all choice cookery; and where it is 
considered that a principle is little known or too 
little attended to, the effort will be made to give 
it emphasis by reiteration here. 

By principles of cooking I mean the simple 
rules by which roasting, boiling, stewing, ete., are 
successfully accomplished. Any book or series 
of articles written a dozen years ago would have 
been of no real use without these rudiments, but 
within that period there have been cooking 
schools started and cookery books written so ex- 
ceedingly exact in directions that it will be un- 
necessary to repeat them in “ Choice Cookery,” 
which does not pretend to include family cook- 
ing. 

For this reason the cooking of joints of meat 
will not be entered into. Nevertheless there are 
certain rudiments of cooking which are not dwelt 
on usually in books. They are tanght in the 
cooking schools, and those of my readers who 
have had the advantage of attending them will 
not need the instruction here given. But I meet 
with many women who devote much time to the 
art of cooking and who have taught themselves by 
book and experiment all they know, who vet, when 
told to chop a small quantity of herbs very fine, 
will struggle and chop almost leaf by leaf in their 
faithful endeavor to carry out the direction, Oth- 
ers, less faithful, finding their method chops some 
parts fine and leaves some leaves almost whole, 
let it go at that, with the reflection that “ that 
must do, as it would take all day” to get them all 
one degree of fineness. So, although it may seem 
almost too trivial a point to need mention, we will 
#o into the matter of herb-chopping, lemon-grat 
Ing, ete,, that the simple operations may be per- 
formed easily and in a very short time. 

1» Chop Herbs 


the stems ; 


-~Use the leaves only, never 
let them be fresh and crisp, or, if wilt 
ed, leave them in water for a time, Gather the 
leaves firmly between the thumb and three fingers 
of the left hand; shave them through with a sharp 
knife as you push them forward under it. (The 
process resembles chaff-cutting by hand-machine. ) 
Turn them round; gather them up again, and cut 
then finish by 
chopping quickly, holding the point of the knife 
with the left hand and bringing it down on the 
little heap of herbs with the right, always gather- 
ing them together as fast as the chopping seat- 
ters them, Five minutes will chop a table-spoon- 
ful of mint or parsley almost to pulp. A sharp 
steel knife and a simall board must be used, not 
the chopping-bowl. 

French books often direct so much fine herbs 
to be used; English books mean the same thing 
when they call for “sweet herbs,” and a mixture 
of one part marjoram, two parts thyme, and three 
parts parsley is meant by both. 


across them in the same way; 


The grating of a lemon is a most simple opera- 
tion, and it may seem that every one must know 
how to do it; but this is far from being th: 
As many dishes of curdled custards and 
sauces are caused by this fact, the right way i 
this case is very important. 


case. 


The object of using 
grated rind of lemon is to obtain the fragrance 
and flavor, which differ very greatly from any ex 
tracts, however good. Now the whole of the oil 
which contains this fragrance is at the surface— 
is, in fact, the yellow portion of the rind; there- 
fore this, and only this, must be removed with 
the grater, The white part underneath is bitter, 
and will cause milk or cream to curdle, but it 
contains no particle of lemon flavor. Yet when 
lemon flavor is called for the lemon is often 
grated right down to the pulp in parts, while the 
yellow rind is left on in patches. 

A lemon should be grated evenly, beginning at 
the end and working round it, using as small a 
surface of the grater as possible, to prevent waste, 
The habit of turning the lemon as you grate comes 
as easily as to turn an apple under the knife when 
peeling. Generally twice across the grater and 
back between each turn will remove all the es 
sential oil, but, while guarding against grating 
too deeply, care must be taken to remove the 
whole of the yellow surface. A well-grated lem 
on should be exactly of the same shape as before, 
have no deep scores into the pith, and have an 
oily-looking surface 

Pet haps before proceeding to the preparation of 
the combination dishes known as made dishes o1 
entrées, a few words may be useful to those read 
ers whose ambition to accomplish results may 
cause them to defeat their own ends. To such I 
would say: go slow ly ; never attempt the more dif 
ficult thing until the simpler one is beyond chance 
of failure. Thus in following these papers the 
wiser women will have accomplished each week 
one or two things they may have selected, and 
it must not be forgotten the plan of the papers 
is that one recipe shall serve as a key to many 
others. 

A great many will very likely have delayed try- 
ing to make the sauces until the dish for which 
they will be required is given, This is a mistake, 
because it is less annoying to fail with a sauce 
with no dish depending on it, than say, when you 
have decided to have sole @ /a Villeroi, the soles 
being ready, and fail with the sauce, 

I hope that no failure will come to any one 
trying the recipes here given, but in some cases, 
especially in sauces thickened with eggs, a sec- 
ond’s diverted attention may cause failure with- 
out fault of the cook. Therefore it is best to 
make single experiments when there is no dan- 
ger of being disturbed, and when there is nothing 
else to be attended to. The successful result need 
never be lost, for in the case of sauces they can 
be reheated the next day in a bain-marie, or pan 
of hot water; the same with the soups, and, in- 
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deed, most other thin 
lets. 

But, above all things, never try a recipe for the 
first time the day you wish it to appear perfect 
on your table; try it long before, and if you fail, 
make the same thing over again, reading the 
directions very carefully; some trifling caution or 
precaution may haye escaped you. 
learns to draw so simple a thir 


gs, except soufflées and ome- 


No one ever 
ig as a circle who 
is discouraged at the first bad curve, and leaves 
it for easier lines. Keep on at the thing you se- 
lect to do until you succeed, always choosing and 
perfecting the easiest thing in each paper first. 
Fillet of Beef.—Vhis favorite dish with French 
and Americans may be roasted whole, or cut so as 
to serve individually. To roast it whole, it must 
be trimmed perfectly round, and either larded 
or not as taste may dictate. A fillet weighing 
four pounds should be roasted three-quarters of 
an hour in a sharp oven. It may then be served 
a la Chateaubriand by pouring over it half a pint 
of the sauce of that name, with horseradish sauce, 


o ¢ 


the hips, instead of being curved upward on the 
sides as basques are, yet is not so long as when 
first introduced. ‘he fronts do not meet, and 
fall carelessly open from the shoulders down to 
show the waistcoat beneath, which is complete 
under the outside fronts, beginning in the side 
seams of the coat. This is pretty in gray cash- 
mere with short velvet revers in wide Directoire 
shape sewad on the fronts of the coat, while the 
vest is of gray repped silk, trimmed down each 
side of the buttons, along its lower edges, on the 
pockets and collar, with narrow silver gimp, or 
else with a light vine of embroidery done in 
white and silver. Golden brown cashmere is 
similarly made up over a Suéde waistcoat which 
is wrought along its edges with gilt thread in a 
vine pattern seareely an inch wide when finish- 
ed. Pretty wool dresses worn as slight mourn- 
ing are of very large plaids of black and white, 
made with a pointed waist, with the drapery sew- 
ed on its edges to give a polonaise effect, and 
showing now and then a wide pleating of the 











ov brown mushroom sauce (brown sauce with 


mushrooms added). | to the left side, and the lapped edge is followed 


To serve individually, fillets are prepared in the 
following way: Cut a fillet into eig 
an inch thick; trim the slices into 
perfeet circles, all exactly the same size; flatten 
them; put them in a hot pan, and sauté for sev 
en eight of butter; 
dress them round a dish, and pour over them the 
sauce from which the dish will take its name. 

Filets de Beuf dla Béarnaise.-—Serve with half 
a pint of Béarnaise sauce 





ht slices three- 
quarters of 


ol minutes in two ounces 


Filets de Beuf aur Champiqguons Dress as 
before ; leave in the centre of the dish room for 
a mound of stewed mushrooms; pour over the 
fillets half a pint of rich brown sanece. Serve 
these dishes as soon as cooked, the meat is 
spoiled by waiting. 

I have received several letters from readers 
living where lobster is only to be had in cans 
asking if there is no substitute for the coral in 


making cardinal sauce. Canned lobster frequent 


ly contains a great deal of coral, which is a 


s good 
for coloring and flavoring as the This can 
only be known, however, before opening when 
the 


root passed through a 


eans are of glass. The pulp of red beet 


sieve and added to white 


sauce or mayonnaise gives a beautiful red tint; 


but the flavor, while excellent for a salad or a 
vegetable sauce, would be unsuitable for 


with fish. 


sery 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


VISITING AND RECEPTION TOILETTES 


beets striking toilettes and bright colors are 
worh this season at afternoon receptions 
iid for making visits These are Directoire 


gowns of flower-striped silks, made with a straight 
undraped polonaise tied at the waist in front with 
and trimmed with broad 


or else a deep long shawl collar of pale rose o1 





ribbons, revers above, 


blue silk or moiré ; pink, green, and buff are the 
colors in the stripes of such silks, and they are 
made over a skirt of the material hanging 4 lite 
plain below the polohaise White 
in puffs with lace forins the la 
throat. 


silk muslin 


rge cravat at 


The Directoire bonnet has a broad crown, 


the 


and is set quite far back on the head (not merely 


on top of it), and is trimmed with a gold-embro 


ered band around the crown, and there is 


fa- 
cing of colored velvet or of shirred tulle inside 


a 


its flaring brim. 
f wool crépe and moiré are also worn 


guests at day weddings ; the 


Rose pink and ikish mauve 





dresses o 
by 


of English erape, or else of net 


Smailt bonnet 
the of the 
dress, and is given character by a touch of black ; 


CoOLol 


thus a pink crape bonnet with tueks drawn over 





narrow pink ribbon has its brim edged with erush- 
ed pink roses on which falls gathered black lace: 
the strings are of black lace tied up in a close 
bow, with some narrow pink ribbon for strapping 
it. 


also seen in dresses of Beng 


Yellow in lemon and blood-orange shades is 
made up with 


hostess to receive in, 





ine 


princesse trains for the 
also in the striped summer Bengalines of thinner 
quality for the carriage dresses of thus 


a young Spanish-looking brunette wears a polo- 


gilests ; 


naise and plain skirt of lemon yellow Bx 





valine 
in two-inch stripe s of very light shade =, complet 
ing the toilette by a t of 

tulle and straw, trimmed laburnums 
moiré ribbon, 


large round 
with 


Dark brown velvet ribl 


black 


and 


hia 


yon eages 
the skirt of the dress and the polonaise, and 
forms two large rosettes in the back on the tour- 
hure, Where the drapery Is caught up in the way 
Taste 
ful dresses of dark olive green crépon have fa- 


seen long ago on the Marguerite polonaise. 


cings of pale blue silk and much white lace. 
Black and white Bengaline in even quarter-inch 
stripes is made up in graceful princesse dresses 
opening 
breadth the trimming is gimp 
of black cord with white beads strung upon it, 
and the front breadth of the white surah has 
thick cords run in the shirring below the waist 
and The bonnet to 
complete this and various other costumes is en- 


over a smocked vest and shirred front 


of white surah; 


across above the knees 
tirely white, being of smooth English split straw 
trimmed with a large Alsacian bow of white gros 
grain ribbon with satin edges; the throat bow is 
also of white ribbon closely tied, and ornamented 
with small jewelled pins. 


1e4 


STYLISH WOOL DRESSES. 


The novelty in wool dresses is the combination 
of two contrasting colors in the J iwket-waist 
gowns described at length in Bazar No. 19, two 
weeks ago. Two stylish colors for such contrasts 
are green cashmere for the jacket with drab or 
ashes-of-roses crépeline for the remainder of the 
dress, its full front and full sleeves being shirred 
and trimmed with drab silk cords tipped with 
steel. For other wool suits the Direetoire coat 
and waistcoat are made to answer both for the 
house and street; the coat is even and square on 





same on the foundation skirt. The corsage laps 
by fichu folds of the plaid wool set in quite broad 
on the right shoulder, but graduated to a point on 
the left side at the waist line, where a bow or 
rosette of black velvet holds it. Some black vel- 
vet is set in asa V-shaped plastron, and cut steel 
buttons and gimp are the trimmings. The small 
black straw bonnet is without strings, and has its 
| front edge covered with Parma P. 

French vray remains a favorite color for spring 





' 





e 





violets. 


cashmeres made up entirely of the fine wool, ex- 
cepting a vest of tucked satin surah, and with 
steel trimmings. Gray veiling with wide 
selvage, and the new satin-striped wools in quar- 
ter or half inch stripes 


huns 


| , are also much used, 

| 

| FURTHER DETAILS OF STYLISH TOILETTES. 
The new toilettes seen on Fifth Avenue have 

very small tournures, and already a large tour- 


uure entirely destroys the good stvle of a gown, 


as nothing looks sO old fashioned as the fashion 








Which has just gone out; fortunately it is an 
| easy matter to lower the steels of last vear’s 
| skirts, leaving out the third steel altogether, and 

diminishing the heavy and unwholesome pad 

bustle to half its size. A pretty and inexpensive 
fashion is that of putting a single row of velvet 
or of gros grain ribbon an inch 


along the edge of dr tperies, and even of the low- 
er skirt of solid-colored wool dresses, cashmere, 
| crépeline, veiling, ete., to give the effect of the 
| woven selvage or border now in such great favor. 
The new turned-over knife-pleating of silk for 
trimming the neck of the corsage is already be- 
Ing made becoming to long and slender necks by 
placing it at the top of a collar band, such as is 
usual on high corsages. Full corsage fronts are 
in such favor that the plain basques of last vear 
are being given a full effect (and also freshened 
top in pointed 
| of ribbon or of galloon or insertion with bands 
of the material between in tucks or slight puffs, 
then extending the material in the centre to a 
point shirred at the waist line, or by adding 
gathered pieces of the material below a yoke, 


at the same time) by covering them at the 
yoke shape with lengthwise rows 


covering the plain fronts down over the darts. 
Another way of covering the soiled front of a 
basque is by shirring plain silk across the top, 
and adding fresh pieces of the figured silk or 
the wool of the dress in the under-arm seams, 
| sloping like a peasant bodice down toward the 
| waist; sometimes this bodice extends up to the 
| shoulders in points, meeting another V-shaped 
piece in the back, and the edges are feather- 
stitched, or else trimmed with very narrow gimp 
| If the basque is soiled only about the waist line, 
i very broad sash ribbon, or else half a breadth 
of silk, or of the dress goods if it is soft and pli- 
a ile, Is sewed in the under-arm seam of the right 
side from armhole to waist line, and crosses the 
frout, tapering to a point on the left at the waist 
line, where it is finished by loops and ends of 
ribbon. The pointed back, the round back, or 
| the gathered back with belt are all in great fa 
| vor, though the basque back is still used prettily 
trimmed with ribbons in loops and bows, or ro- 
settes, and also draped in handkerchief styles, or 
] th gathered lace. 


else wi As the season advances 


sushes are in greater favor than ever, being worn 
of either narrow or very wide ribbons, and are 
tied in most varied fashions, either to hang be- 
hind or on one side—no matter which—or else 
directly in front, as best suits the figure of the 
wearer, or as the exigencies of the drapery may 
require. For sashes tied in front, ribbons not 
| more than three inches wide are used; those tied 
| at the back are very wide, and have deeper loops 
than those of last vear, and these loops lie quite 
flat. 
are most used for sashes, Modistes import the 
old-fashioned belt to wear with belted 
corsages, also belts of silver or of gilt galloon, 


Moiré ribbons, shot ribbons, and gros grain 


ribbon 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHES, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| The sailor suit is destined to another season of 
popularity for boys from 

} years of age. The only 
largement or depth of the 

| or collar, which now exte 


three to seven or eight 
change in it.is the en- 
square back of the sail- 
nds half-way down the 
| length of the blouse, and this may be pink, or 
striped blue and white, or plain blue, as well as 
white. The striped plastron representing the 
middy’s shirt is worn without any finish at the 
top in the way of a standing collar. The wide- 
brimmed sailor hat is set back on the head, fram- 
ing the face. An illustration of this suit as it is 
accepted this season is given in the double-page 
picture of Bazar No.17, Vol. XXL. Plaid ging- 
ham sailor dresses are made up for boys of two 
or three years, the kilt being entirely of the ging- 
ham, and the blouse of white eambrie or of India 
linen, with the deep sailor collar of the plaid; the 
gingham is also used for a box-pleat down the 
front of the blouse, and for a high standing col- 
lar, as well as for turned-up cuffs on the sleeves. 











ind a half wide | 


| 
} 


| 
| 








This is very pretty of pink and white checked ging- | 
ham, or of large blue and white plaids, or of still 
darker colors in Scotch tartans. White flannel 
sailor suits are similarly made, and the midship- 
man suit, with long straight trousers, is again 
worn this season in dark blue and in white serge, 
the latter being used for the nicest wear by small 
boys when taken to afternoon weddings or to 
drive in the Park with their mother. The dou- 
ble-breasted blue or white reefer’s jacket is worn 
over kilt suits of white piqué by these little fel- | 
lows. | 
For little girls of two to six years the short 
London jacket is newer than the sailor jacket 
introduced last year. This is a plain little single- 
breasted coat with only two forms in the back, 
side pockets with flaps, and a turned-over collar ; 
it is made of Suéde-colored striped or barred 
r darker brown or gray diagonal. The | 
edges are finished with braid set on like cord 
White gauze ribbons and white tlowers are the 
fashion of the season for trimming little girls’ 
hats, whether of colored or of white straw. The 
favorite shapes have wide straight brims, not 
wired, with either very high or half-low crowns, 
and the trimmings nearly cover the crown, no 
matter how high it may be. The ribbon is first 
folded smoothly around the crown by reversing 





cloth, o 


it on the right side, making it very deep as it | 
crosses the front and back, A mass of loops and 
forked ends then trims the left side, and some 
times extends across the front and most of the 
back. Deutzia, half-blown long 


| 

} 

daisies 

stems, and white violets are on these little hats | 
| 

} 

| 


with 
When colored flowers are preferred, yellow is 
much used, as buttereups in profusion with long 
stems and leaves, while rose-bud wreaths are al- 
wavs in favor, especially for Leghorn hats; larger | 
girls wear poppy wreaths and bunches of bluettes | 
tied with white ribbons, or else their Leghorn | 
flats have yellow-tinted ostrich tips, and there 
are white or yellow cords and tassels around the 
crown. 

The Spanish dress is one of the pretty designs 
for India silk and echalli dresses for small girls, 
taking its name from the tiny Figaro jacket of 
velvet which is worn over a round gathered low 
waist of the silk, and a white muslin guimpe 





The short jacket is square cornered in front and 
open there, extending only a short space in front 
of the armholes (disclosing the guimpe and waist), 
and has half long sleeves over the muslin Suiinpe 
\ 
cimp of metallie-colored silks edges the 
This is very pretty made of green velvet 
helt 
or with green leaves. 

The Empire dress is also made up for little 
girls, and is an effort to retain the short waists 
In the back this 
dress has merely a low-necked voke, to which the 
the front t 
low round waist, quite smooth and very short, 
with also short puffed sleeves. A rosette of great 
size is set on each side of the front of the waist, 
to which ribbon three inches wide is added and 
tied behind Four and sometimes | 
five straight widths of China silk are in the skirt, 
which is simply hemmed. 


sleeves ; the pointed belt is also of velvet 
narrow 
silk of white ground with rose-buds 


on a 


and long skirts of last vear. 


fulness of the skirt is sewed; but 


like a sash. 


This is made up in 

the white China silks that have brown or yellow 
or greenish leaves or other small figures, and is | 
piped with yellow velvet on the neck and sleeves, | 
and vellow moiré ribbon is used for the rosettes 
and sash, 
crépeline or challi or the summer silks have the 


Other quaint little guimpe dresses of 


front of the round waist laid in pleats below a 
voke, while the back its 
fulness set in a Watteau fold just below the voke. 


low-necked velvet has 


Round full vokes are on the newest guimpes, 
with their fulness gathered around the neck to 
the collar, then again below the edge of the low 
waist of the dress. They are made of French 


which are 
two frills of Valenciennes edging, held by bead 
ing through which narrow ribbon is drawn ; 


nainsook, with a standing collar on 
the 
re slightly full, with wristbands trimmed 


to mateh the collar. 


sleeves a 
Allover embroidery is used 
for other guimpes, or else bands of insertion or 
of drawn-work are made in rows extending down 
from the collar and spreading outward. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; James McCreery & 


Co.; Lory & TayLor; and ArrkEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. HowELts’s new novel, Annie Kilburn, the 
first chapters of which will appear in Harper's 
MaGaZine for June, will be not only the most 
popular of his stories, but also the most carnest 
in purpose. The exqnisite perfection of Mr. 
Howess’s work, the completeness of intellect- 
ual satisfaction which it gives, often distract the 
mind of the reader from the writer’s hidden 
meaning. April Hopes was a tragedy—a faithful, 
sympathetic, relentless exposure of the aimless 
drifting of social currents. Yet how few saw in 
it anything beyond its life-like reality, its irides- 


cent brightness, its lambent humor! But no 
one cun read Annie Kilburn without being 
touched by its profound human interest. It is 


not didactic or analytic. We see only the play 
of social activities, impulses, prejudices, in a 
New England town of to-day as this play im- 
presses the tine sensibility of Annie Kilburn—a 
high-bred, noble-hearted, and aspiring New Eng- 
land girl, We cannot promise the reader that 
he will find in her an angel. She lias her limi- 
tations, prejudices of her own, wayward im- 
pulses characteristic of her sex aud of her own 
special individuality. But she is as interesting 
a heroine as Mr. HOWELLS hus ever embodied 

confronting at once the painful riddle of her so 
cial world and the more perplexing riddle of her 
own heart. The novel abounds in signilicant 
dramatic situations, and is replete with the finest 
humor. 

-~Epwin Booru his been elected President of 
the new Players’ Club, of New York, and he has 
shown his interest in the organization by pre- 
senting it with a club-house fully turnished, his 











entire collection of theatrical pictures (one of 


the finest in the country), and he will in the 
course of time give it his dramatic library, which 
is unusually complete. Thus the club t 
its career without any expenses, with a beautiful 
club-house Gramercy Park, and altogethe: 


evins 


on 

















under the most favorable auspices Phe club's 
membership is not made up exclusively of actors 
ahagers, und playwrights, for one of the first 
to join was General W. T. SuerMan, who is on 
of the most assiduous patrons of the drama, and 
who, notwithstanding his constant attendane: 
at the theatre, finds the mimie life altowether 
real, and he is as easily moved by the unhappy 
lot of the heroes and heroines as though thei 
woes Were bot put on or off with their costumes 

fie wedding of Miss IsaBeLLa SINGER to 
the Due de Cazes has just taken place in Paris 
‘he bride is the daughter of the famous sew 
machine manufacturer, is nineteen vears d 
has an income of $120,000.) Five hundred guests 
were present, among them Queen ISaABELLa, the 
Princess of Suxe-Coburg-Gotha, Lord and Lady 
LYTTON, and many other representatives of 1 
ble families. Among the young bride's ae 
were a diamond tiara and a pearl necklace from 
the bridegroom, and a diamond necklace from 
his mother, 

Epouard DETAILLE is deseribed by a writer 
in the Epoch as having military appearat 
quite in keeping with his pietures. He is tall 
and slender, with a high foreh re eves 
short lair, light mustache, and t y of 
cavalry officer DETAILLE’S house as well as his 
studio is tilled with arms, equipments, flags, and 
uniforms of epochs a 1 countries 

General WAbDE HAMPTON has always been a 
daring horseman, and during the war he was fa 
mous for his dashing cavalry charges He wer 
triumphantly through the war, but at its close 
lost a ley by an accident while riding a mule 
and the other day, while riding a tiery steed 
through the streets of Washington, he was 
thrown and b uised, while his artificial 
leg was broken to splinters 

Mr. GLApsTONE’s London house is near 
Buckingham Gate, and overlooks the parade 
grounds of the Wellington Barracks. Itis an ori 


ginal Queen Anne house, and not a modern lil 


on the picturesque architecture of that Queen's 
reign. In the drawing-room hangs a portrait 
of the ex-Premier, by Watts Near a window, 
shut off from the rest of the room by a scree) 

stands Mrs. GLApsToONE’s desk, and there shi 


does a great deal of 


his writing ina 





Her husband does 


the buck of the hous« 


room at 




















Where no one is allowed to disturb him 

Joun BovLe O'REILLY wrote the poem 
“The School-house Clock’? while a prisoner in 
Arbor Hill Prison, Dublin. The verses we 
written on a bit of brown paper, and were | 
ed forth by a clock standing in a corridor of th 
prigon, Which was the facsimile of the one that 
ticked in the old school-house in a little villag 
near Drogheda when he was a boy 

Madame Romero, wife of the Mexican Mit 
ister at Washington, was Miss ALLEN, of Vii 
vinia. Senor ROMERO first saw her when she was 
a pupil at the Manhattanville convent, and it 
was a case of love at tirst sight Madame Ro 
MERO Was one of the first lies of the diplomatic 
corps to have a fixed day ‘tat home’ to the la 
dies of Lhe capita Hler entertainments are quite 
unique, and she takes pains to have something 
ubout them characteris of Mexican life, let it 
be either the music or the wines 

WiLL CARLETON, the poet of the farm and 
fireside, was taken by one of the atten 
the Vatican to see the Pope’s Jubilee p 
He says that besides all the gold, silver, and 
jewels, there are enouy s to have shod 
every Pope that ever liv re top-boots than 
a reguuent could use, sofa-pillows, and clocks 
vilore, While hundreds of new church bells are 
stacked in the wardens, waiting steeples from 
which to send forth their silvery calls 

Miss Enizanetu Srrona, of San Francei 
is the Rosa Bonneur of American painters. At 
present she has a studio in Paris, in the sixth 
story of a house in the Rue des Saints: Péres, 
near the Seine It s once occupied by Paul 
DeLakocue, and though a delightful place 
fter you have once ied its dizzy heights, is 
not particularly dap ito tl wants of an an 
imal painter Miss STRONG does most of her 
painting in the open r in the lovely country 
around Paris. She will send two paintings to 
the next Salon, both of dogs 

LoGaN MULHALL may safely ‘ 1 the 
youngest cow-boy He is just six y s old, and 
hails from the Chevem Nation Tl < i 
father formally put him POSSESS 1 of herd 
ofone hundred head ‘ sug 
They are branded with stered 


in his name. The b 
and hires his own * 








Winchester rifle and a revolve himes 

| und he is said to be dexterous in the use of b 

} Joun F. Cook, late Collector of Taxes 
the District of Columbia, is one of the richest 
colored men in Washington Ile held his office 


with its salary of 84000, for seventeen years, and 


he saved money and bought real estat He is 

thought to be worth at least $100,000. He live 

in a small frame house on the corner of a fash 

jonable street, for which he has refused $25,000 

Mr. Cook is a large, well-built mulatto, with 
} straight hair, mustache, and side whiskers 


—Mrs. ERNESTINE SCHAFFNER, Of New York, 
spends the greater part of her time 
in behalf of prisor whom she 
wrongfully accused. She visits the police courts, 

| and where she L man or iu woman who her 
judyment tells her is the victim of circumstan- 
{ 's bail, and at 


and money 


ers believes are 








tial evidence she furnisi her own 
expense secures the rvices of a lawyer. So 
far Mrs. SCHAFFNER’S intuitions seem to be 
correct, and she hus always won the cases of 
her protégés, aud has ney lost a dollar by ge r 





| their bail 
—Mr. FRANK 8. GRAY been brought 
from Chicago to New York to publish the 


who has 


on 


Mail and Express for Ev.aorr F. SHEPARD, is 
thirty years old, six feet high, of fine physique 
and is seid to have given the Chicago Juterior 


the largest circulation of any Presbyterian pa 
per in the country 

WitiiamM H. Ripeine young wife 
to make a ripe lle some of the 
most picturesque counties of England this sum 
mer, after the manner of Mr. BLack’s famous 
phacton party. Mr. Ripgine intends to earn 
his vacation by writing a novel, and for that 
purpose he will settle temporarily in the little 
hamlet of Workingham, which, by-the-way, Is 
the home of that well-known writer KATHERINE 
8. MACQuolp. 


ind his 


propose ugh 
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LasKolDERED MonoGram.—G. K. 


Trimmed Work-Basket. 

Tux lid of this basket is cushioned 
and covered with a square of embroid- 
ery which has a plum-colored satin 
ground decorated with a spray of flow- 
ers in which the blossoms are worked 
in lilac silks and the foliage in olive 
green. A deep tassel fringe is set 


Summer Fans. 
l'ne leaf-shaped fan with bamboo 
handle shown in the illustration is made 
of tinted India silk to match a summer 


ScmMer Fans. 


the waist, which is covered with crape; on this the crépe lisse is laid in 
folds, and the edge is bordered with a folded ribbon. A jabot of lace and 
ribbon loops ornaments one side, and a ribbon bow is at the point. The 
top is finished with a standing collar of lisse folds fastened at the back. 
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Fig. 1.—Trimmep Work-Baskret.—, See Fig. 2.] 
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PLASTRON WITH COLLAR. 
Fig. 2.—Frincre ror Basket, Fic. 1 around the side, the heading of 
which is worked with plum-colored 
chenille in gimp crochet; the de- 
tail of the fringe is shown in Fig, 2. 
The handle is trimmed with cord 
and tassels. 


toilette, and decorated with painted 
swallows. A frilled binding of ribbon 
is at the edge, and ribbon bows are 
at the tip and on the handle. The 
folding fan there shown has a gilt 
frame and a black satin cover. 


~~ 


Spring and Summer 
Wrappings. 

- Fic. 1 is a medium long jacket of 
Suéde cloth, with loose open fronts 
which slope outward and display a 
close-fitting vest of biown velvet. 
The skirt is slashed at the sides. 
The sleeves widen toward the wrist, 
and are trimmed with a cord orna- 
ment, and a large oriament is fes- 
tooned across the top of the front. 

A costume mantle accompanying 
a dress of blue India ‘cashmere is 
shown in Fig. 2. It is made of the 
dress material, with knife-pleating 
of silk of the same tint. The back 
terminates just below the waist, 
*while the fronts hang in long square 


Trimmed Newspaper Rack. 

Tue wicker framework of this 
newspaper rack is stained a light 
brown and touched with gilt. The 
surface of the front is faced with olive + \\ 4 
felt. The upper part has puffed dra- \ A ZY 
pery of olive plush, festooned with 
rosettes and tassels; the ornaments 
are worked in crochet with tinselled 
olive macramé cord. The back of the 
rack is bordered with a plush fold 
and studded with similar ornaments. 


AAA 


\\ 


Plastron with Collar. 
Tats plastron, which is designed to 
relieve the plain front of a corsage, is 


composed of pale blue embroidered tabs nearly to the bottom of the 
crépe lisse, lace, and ribbon. It has SPRING AND SUMMER WRAPPINGS. skirt. The pleating edges the neck 
a foundation back eight inches wide : and sleeves, and extends in a jabot 


at the neck, and sloped to a point at Fig. 1.—Ciora Jacker with Vest. Fig. 2.—Costume Wrap. down the front edges, 
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SPANISH DWARF BEGGARS. 


CUPID IN HIEROGLYPHICS. 
By ANNETTE LUCILLE NOBLE, 

. f grertcen ct of myself, I must remember the old lady’s dying 

injunction, ‘ Have patience with fools.’ If I am not a plural- 
ity, I was an individual fool to come to London this time of year,” 
reflected Miss Julia Howell, standing at an upper window of a 
Bedford Place boarding house one winter evening. Outside, she 
saw the fog trying to swallow the gas-lights, and lights resisting 
fog. Inside, she saw fifteenth-century furniture imperfectly re- 
stored. On the table, a little candle which made a poor show of 
lighting up this naughty world, much less the dingy chamber. 

“Yes, I wish I had staid at home. But then I have no home. 
Most doleful of ail, it makes no difference to anybody, this side 
the ocean or the other, whether or not Iam doleful at all. 
Howell, stop winking away tears. Go down and talk to Lady Cax- 
ton. She never could have been found in New York.” 

She put out the lonesome candle, which first revealed her 
pretty figure, soft gray eyes, and obstinate little chin; then trip- 
ping down the medieval stair carpet, she entered the “ drawing- 
room.” A bright fire was there, and some elegance of upholstery, 
the worse for wear, but the more home-like. 

Lady Caxton dozed by the fire in a vast chair, making one slight- 


Julia 


ENGRAVED BY CH. BAUDE FROM A PAINTING BY 











ly undulating line from her chin to the ragged hem of her satin 
gown. Jn one fat little hand she held an empty teacup; in the 
other, a fire screen. She was at least seventy-five years old, but 
she had a beautiful fair skin, firm white teeth, and silvery curls. 
Above her brow on these rested a yellow lace pagoda, with baleo- 
nies of pink roses and banners of blue ribbon. An ancient scarlet 
opera cloak failed to hide a picturesque rag or two in her jacket, 
but it served to show that there were places where her person had 
outlines, and did not utterly melt into immensity. In spite of 
grease spots, tatters, and fat, Lady Caxton was not unattractive. 

Julia, from a seat across the hearth, wondered if her pedigree 
was apocryphal. She certainly knew much of high life, had met 
many celebrities, and spoke four languages. She was always a 
lady in manner, if oceasionally a heathen in sentiment; always 
affable, even if she haggled with a cabman over “ tuppence.” 
Suddenly she opened her lovely blue eyes, and seeing Julia, went 
on with a story of the night before. 

“Yes; when that magnificent funeral procession of the Duke of 
Wellington came near Whitehall, where I was, the horses drawing 
the catafalque stopped before the Horse-Guards, refusing to go a 
step farther. The soldiers said they saw the hero's spirit.” 

“You believe in ghosts, perhaps ?” 

“We have always had one in our family—an old man in even- 





FALGUIERE EXHIBITED IN THE PARIS SALON OF 











1888 
ing dress. He appears in bay-windows j fore dinner part 
to which, however, he never stays.’ 
‘But only spoils the guests’ appetit 
“You have no ghosts in America ? 
“Only poor trash. We move, build, and p ll down so oftet 
none could remain with dignity or any continuity of re 
Yes, you are such an active people, and always self-réliant 
Fancy an English girl of your age going to live in New York! 
“Tam nota girl. I am twenty-seven.” 
“Tneredible! But then vou are so clever.” 
“Not at all I have only written for a paper or two 
“ Poetry, perhaps Well, literary ladies are rather admired in 
London.” 
No poetry; only stories, essa answers to ‘Queries,’ in the 
Family Visitor.” 
“What kind of queries sl 
“Oh, some young woman would write to the editor aski how 


to keep her prayer-book from mildewing, an 
reply that she must read it oftener « 
Another would want to know who painted Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, and how to trim her green silk dress.” 

“Tt must have taken what somebody calls a ‘ variegated imag 
ination’ to answer.” i i 


ged me to 
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‘Yes: it wore out mine, so I came abroad ; but 
now I am homesick,” sighed Julia 

“In love, possibly,” hinted the old lady, carol- 
¢ a song of Herrick’s with wheezy sweetness. 
* Not by any means, Lady Caxton.” 

“Right, dear child. It is folly. I married, 
repented; all I have to show is a lot of grand 
children with indifferent noses—not a classic pro 
file among them. By-the-way, what a fine pro- 
tile the Professor has! Is not this his night?” 
Julia looking puzzled, she explained: “ He is an 
Egyptologist, and charming when he lets’ the 
Kameses alone. Not but they were a good old 
family than the Caxtons. I knew 
his mother when he was a student at Heidelberg 
Ile comes to study in the 


} 
iil 


. older even 
twenty odd vears ago 
British Museum, and often drops in for a cup of 
tea with me.” 


The words were on her lips when the door 
opened for the entrance of a man about forty, 
who greeted Lady Caxton with a flexibility of 
spine quite un-English. He had the air of a 


scholar, but was rather handsome than otherwise. 
The old lady talked with him in German until 
seeing Julia make a motion to retire, she present- 
ed her by saving, “ Miss Howell, won’t you be 
kind enough to tell Professor Werden the Eng- 
lish for this phrase he wants to use?” 

The artful lady meant to draw Julia into a con- 
versation out of which she herself could slip into 





brief slumber at intervals 
I write just now a pamphlet in English which 

costs me much pains,” explained the Professor, 

and sometimes my work proves right, but again 
it is nothing worth.” ° 
Of course Miss Howell presumed it was in ex- 
cellent English, as he secretly believed it to be, 
so he read her a paragraph from a manuscript 
taken from his pocket It was tough prose at 
its best, but he read it like a poem 

“TI do not think we would ever ca 
glyphie stylish,” 


lla 
was her only criticism 

‘I meant ‘ fine, delicate,” he returned, with 
grieved gentleness. 

“Then say that,” said Julia, explaining the 
difference of the adjectives, and enticing him 
a language lesson to talk about German 


hiero 


from 
universities, home life, and folk-lore, even to brief 
confidences about his own past and present, for 
he was as simple-hearted as learned. 

Lady a little nap, and 
they had tea brought by a grim maid, whose tea- 
pot reminded the Professor of an archaic urn, 
which he was going to deseribe, when Lady Cax- 
ton, guessing his intention, said: “ Miss Howell, 
you ought some time to search out the Professor 
it the Museum, and let him introduce you to his 
They are all highly respectable, 
ind possibly may not affect you as they did me. 
For weeks after meeting them I felt three thou- 
! There 
Cats 





Caxton aroused afte: 





friends there. 


sand years old, and had such dreams 
was Door-opener of the Temple of 
that 

“Priests of the Temple of Bubastis,” put in 
the Professor, eagerly. 

“Exactly, Well, many a night since then the 
fellow has capered out of his green and vellow 
striped coffin, and wanted to waltz with me 
You need not smile; I have danced in my day,” 
said the old lady, sighing at the billows of fat un- 
der the scarlet opera cloak 

Meanwhile the Professor was gazing at Julia 
with the beaming eyes of an enthusiast, but pos- 
sibly it was not dried cats of which he was think- 
“T shall be delighted to show 
One 


one 


ing when he said: 
Miss Howell some treasures of the Museum, 
never comes to know them who only walks the 
halls Will vou not visit them soon ?” 

* Perhaps I will next Thursday,” replied Julia, 
who, asa correspondent of the Family Visitor, 
was always looking for topics ; 
pleased with this man who talked so well of his 
studies, his country 
that She wore in 
chrysanthemum, which fell out unnoticed on the 
When the old lady asked the 
Egyptian lotus was like, the Professor picked up 
the flower to illustrate his deseription. Soon af 
ter Julia, watching her opportunity, bade them 
good-night, and went upstairs. He was not her 
guest, so, even to allow Lady Caxton her naps, 
she would not stay longer, 

© Provoking girl!’ thought his hostess. “ He 
may go through a dozen dynasties vet.—Profess- 
or Werden!” she erted, with such vivacity that 
the lace pagoda toppled off her head, and had to 
be respectfully rearranged by him, but with its 
“Oh, thank you! I 


was just about to beg you to sing me some of 


besides, she was 


ves, and of something else 


came up. her dress a white 


tea-tray what 


front entrance in the rear. 


those songs the students used to sing to their 
zithers. There was a Herr Somebody (not a stu- 
dent) who often sang them under my window. I 
was nearly fifty then—faney it! One went like 
this—” 

He caught the air from her, and going to the 
it with but his quick 
eves, trained to see hiereglyphies even on faces, 
He said, “ It grows 
late, madam, and I must not play longer’ 
with many gracious words he departed, and the 
white chrysanthemum was gone from the tea 
tray. It went home with Professor Werden, who 
stuck it upright in an ink-bottle; but it was the 
tlower he was thinking of, not the vase. 

Thursday afternoon Miss Howell strolled 
through the Egyptian Halls of the Museum, in no 
haste to find the Professor. She knew little of 
archeology, but she had long liked to haunt these 


piano, sang eXpression ; 


saw weariness even in hers. 


>; 80 








rooms. The colossal seated kings, the gigantic 
animals, the empty sarcophagi, impressed her im- 
agination with ever-growing fascination, She 
felt almost a personal liking for these incense 
bearers, these musicians, the priests and scribes 
of the royal treasury. Coming at last from be 
hind a great statue of Amenophis, she found 
Professor Werden with his note-book, and seeing 
him, said: “I am in an arrogant mood, Profess- 
! You cannot teach me much. I know the 


They | 








lives and secrets of these old Egyptians, 





have told it all to me without my prying into any 
‘stylish’ hieroglyphies.” 

“T believe vou, Miss Howell,” he exclaimed, 
falling into her mood at once. “ When you stand 
smiling on these stone men, then it is that a soul 
comes into them. You look tenderly at a crea- 
ture who has been as dry as ashes for these three 
thousand years, and instantly all the—the—” 

“* Low embers of his being’ is a phrase used, 
I think, by Wordsworth. Would it suit you?” 

He never lost a chance to enlarge his voeabu- 
lary, so she had to define embers, after which he 
cried: “ That is fine. All the low cinders of his be- 
ing is by your presence— Ach, now, what is this 
word I would use? Intoxicate? No, that is too 
He gravely turned the pages of his pock- 
et dictionary, murmuring, “I wish an elegant syn- 
I have it,” he cried. ‘“‘ Now I may say, 
and quite correctly, that your radiant glance 
would befuddle ” 

The poor Professor ! 


gross.” 


onvin, 





Julia shook with such 
irrepressible mirth it was a wonder the stony 
faces around them kept their gravity. 

“Always my best chosen words do not suit 
you,” he sighed, with comic earnestness. “ Well, 
let us be for facts now; the poetic style has dan- 
and thereupon they began their tour of in- 
vestigations, 

Julia enjoved his explanations exceedingly, 
finding him able to give her the results of his 
studies without tedious pedantry. If now and 
then he forgot that she was not a whole society 
eager to be enlightened on some obscure matter, 
he quickly restrained himself, and tried to be 
doubly interesting. Ever having in mind her next 
newspaper article, Julia asked many questions, 
and stored up facts of a sort that vastly amused 
him in his ignorance of the-use to which she 
could put them, Sometimes, moved by the spirit 
of mischief, she would venture to make a little 
delicate fun of the Professor's hobbies. Little 
did she dream that by the time they had gone 
through Egypt, had gotten to Assyria, and were 
resting under a certain four-winged figure chas- 
ing with thunder-bolts a demon, she, with her 
merry eyes and pretty mouth, had reduced her 
guide to the condition implied by his last ill- 
chosen word. He was no longer the calm scholar 
he was that night when she gave him the cup of 
mild tea, 

When all visitors were seen moving in one di- 


fers ; 


rection, it was evident the early winter hour for 
closing had come. The Professor expressed sut 
prise at the flight of time, telling her that he had 
not begun to show the beauties of the Museum. 
Would she not come another afternoon? She 
agreed to do So, and in the incidental talk he 
learned what days she visited South Kensington, 
the National Gallery, and the Abbey. He reflect- 
ed that there were curios in the first place and 
pictures in the second which he ought to examine 
at an early date. 

In the next few weeks Julia was not home- 
sick, but amused herself writing letters on the 
art galleries. Professor Werden gave her many 
suggestions of value. It was surprising how of- 
ten his researches brought them together. The 
connection between the Turner water-colors and 
the Pyramids, the Doré collection and the Sphinx, 
is not obvious, but his many-sided German mind 
seemed to bring them into harmonious relations 

Evenings he became uncommonly attentive to 
his aged friend Lady Caxton, who, unable to make 
Miss Howell come down-stairs to entertain him, 
taxed her still sprightly powers to “ head him off” 
from erudition, which worried her. She gavly 
teased him to dedicate his “ great forth-coming 
work” to her, “his esteemed and truly learned 
friend.” Had not her ardent interest in Egypt 
been to him an inspiration ? Could he not grate- 
fully link her name to his for immortality of 
fame? He laughed, good-naturedly drinking eup 
after cup of detested tea, while he watched the 
door for Julia, who never came. 

One night he was so preoccupied that the old 
lady remarked: “ Really, Professor Werden, you 
as Miss Howell is sometimes. I 
she was in love (as I have no doubt 
she is with the Chicago gentleman who comes to 
He is a very abrupt person. Don’t 
you find that Americans are rather abrupt ?” 

“From. Chic struggled the Professor, 
“and an American ?” 

“Oh, never mind me! 


are as distrait 
used to tell her 


see her). 





tkaqo,” 


At my age I must not 
gossip, and at yours romances are nonsense (oth- 
er people’s, of course: yes, one of your own 
would be too). Love would bring confusion into 
every page of our new book. Marriage would be 
double bread and butter, and you say mummy- 
fancying is not lucrative as a career.” 

“ We Germans marry for love sometimes, and 
not for money,” he returned, a little annoved. 

“Oh, bless his innocence!” she scoffed, 
do we not in England nowadays; no, nor in Amer- 
ica aler is a millionaire.” 

Was she trying to probe for his secret, he 
wondered. He pushed the heavy hair off his 
forehead, took an easy attitude, and talked about 
the doings in Parliament. 

Next morning when Julia came down-stairs 
Lady Caxton was at an open window feeding 


pigeons. 


“So 





This Chicago grain d 


“You look as soft and frolicsome as a 
kitten,” said the old lady, stroking her fur jacket, 
and reflecting that, if teased enough, the softest 
kitten can behave like a bramble-bush. “ You 
should have been in the drawing-room last night. 
I lectured on matrimony, but the Professor did 
not see my application, as he can’t marry anybody 
while the university only pays him enough to 
keep soul and body together. Oh, by-the-way, 
he has half promised to dedicate his next book 
to me.” 

‘A very nice compliment, I am sure. How 
many crooked chimney-pots one sees from this 
window! But not afraid of taking 
cold?” 

“An American girl has the self-command of a 
dowager duchess,” thought the old lady. Reply- 
ing: “Iam too fat for anything but apoplexy, 


are you 

















and for fear of that Iam fasting like a Pharisee. 
Do you see that I have actually no neck left ?” 

A little longer chat and they parted. Julia 
changed her programme for the day, and went to 
Westminster Abbey, but after an hour or two in 
sepulchral chapels with the broken-nosed effigies 
of defunct aristocracy, she came home chilled to 
the marrow. 

For many days the places that had known 
Miss Howell knew her no more, and to the new 
ones where she spent her leisure she gave no 
clew, One evening Lady Caxton was ill, and her 
young friend had been reading to her, when a 
maid appeared to say that Professor .Werden 
was below, and wished to see Miss Howell. It 
was for some reason an extremely formal inter- 
view. The Professor was conscious of a certain 
new stateliness about the American lady, and in 
fancy saw her gleaming with the diamonds of 
the Chieago millionaire. Julia was wrathfully 
conscious of lately reflecting that a mere savant 
should never possess great brown eyes that grew 
soulful over old parchments, and then sought a 
young woman’s with a warmth and light which 
—which—she grew herself mentally incoherent 
at this point in her meditations. This night she 
conversed on art, philosophy, polities, everything 
not Egyptian—or personal. Unfortunately Pro- 
fessor Werden had come with the one purpose 
of being personal, and it was long before his in- 
effectual efforts became apparent to his hostess. 
At last she saw that he was trying to tell her 
quite in detail of his life in the university town. 
He colored perceptibly when he suggested that 
beeause of his chosen studies he might never 
tind time to make money, but only have enough 
to—” 

In a flash Julia thought she understood it all. 
He was trying to say, not too coarsely, “I like 
you very much, but a man in my position must 
not marry,” and instantly she resolved that he 
should never be able to flatter himself that this 
intelligence affected her emotionally any more 
than a statement of the height of Cleopatra’s 
Needle. She broke forth eloquently on the sat- 
isfaction there must be in the studious life he 
could lead—how his fascinating work must fill 
all his thoughts in the present, and might bring 
him great fame hereafter. She rushed through 
a tremendous sentence of that sort, reckless of 
the syntax left in confusion; but worse confusion 
overtook the sensitive Professor. He saw her 
purpose to repress him. He turned white, bit 
his mustache, and looked as if Cheops itself had 
been suddenly set down forever on—let us say 
the new book Miss Howell was next praising so 
glibly and prematurely as well. 

The drawing-room door swung open, and a 
very genial gentleman entered, greeting Julia 
with a matter-of-course familiarity, and express- 
ing his pleasure at meeting the Professor. He 
referred soon after to that metropolis which tie 
German called “ Chickkago,” and that was enough. 
The Professor, seemingly as serene as ever, staid 
only a short time after, but with many respect- 
ful messages for Lady Caxton, bade them good- 
night. 

The old lady was ill several weeks. She 
begged Julia to go with her to Brighton (paying 
her Own expenses, as she carefully explained), 
and finaly went alone. When the carriage came 
for her, and Julia saw the last of that mountain 
of fat and old finery—that witty, worldly, hand- 
some old creature refusing to pay for her box 
outside when there was no inch of room for it 

inside—the young woman went to her room and 
cried, Millions in London, but nobody she cared 
for! The Chicago cousin gone back to his stock 
market. The Professor gone too, with the brief- 
est farewell—gone to Germany no more to return, 
Her only comfort was the vanishing fogs and the 
pale sweet coming of the spring sunshine. She 
applied herself most energetically to her manu- 
scripts. She went sight-seeing when not -writ- 
ing, and tired herself that she might not think. 
About the first of May she was greatly shocked 
to hear that Lady Caxton had been found dead 
in her chair, Still, after the first natural 
prise and regret had passed, Julia was interested 
in developments that satisfied all her former cu- 
riosity. At last the whimsical old lady’s claims 
to birth and fortune were fully established. By 
reason of her oddities she had long been a thorn 
in the flesh of her relatives, whom she openly 
avoided in her old age. While, to gratify miser 
ly habits, she shut up two country houses and 
lived in cheap apartments, her vast property ae- 
cumulated for the heirs of whose profiles she 
Her death once pub- 
lished, they were not slow to appear. 

When the spring advanced, Julia changed her 
abode for the better, presented letters of intro 
duction, and soon had new and agreeable ac- 
quaintances. For a long time she avoided the 
Museum, until one day it occurred to her that she 
was so doing for slightly sentimental and there- 
fore reprehensible reasons ; 
turned her positive little chin toward Great Rus 
sell Street. There all was as usual, None of the 
red lions, the Karnak rams’ heads, or the ever- 
lastingly seated Nile potentates had gone out vis 
iting. But even with the mellow sunshine sifting 
like gold-dust over the cold stones, the long halls 
seemed strangely deserted. Julia, growing mel- 
ancholy, argued with herself that she must have 
been tenderly attached to Lady Caxton to feel 
her death so sensibly. Nothing in the wav of 
curiosities was curious that day, so she wandered 
aimlessly about until she reached her favorite 
mummy. It was an exceedingly neat young wo- 
man in sackeloth tights, with her arms and feet 
coquettishly strapped with brown tape, and her 
dark hair not at all dishevelled by the few thou- 
sand years that had passed over her head. Julia 
paused ; she appeared to be deciphering the coat 
of arms worked on the Egyptian’s knees, elbows, 
and cheek-bones in a sort of Kensington stitch 
which was probably all the rage that season when 
she was preserved. 


sur- 


spoke so contemptuously, 


so: straightway she 
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“A priestess!” sighed Julia. ‘ Fortunate crea- 
ture, she lived in some grand old temple, where 
she never—was foolish; or if she was, her heart 
stopped aching ages ago, Not that an Egyptian 
girl’s romance is anything to me, a modern mon- 
ey-loving—” That last word must suddenly 
have recalled Lady Caxton, for Julia’s eyes grew 
misty, and a dozen embroidered mummies in tape- 
trimmed tights wavered before her vision. 

“ Ach Himmel !” cried a deep voice, making her 
gasp for composure. ‘“ At last, Fraulein, do you 
come to these halls, where I seek you since what 
day I cannot tell, but so long!” 

“Why, Professor Werden! have you come 
back? I—I was reminded of you—once—this 
afternoon by a—a—” She positively could not 
think of the proper relic to mention, for he was 
beaming on her so eestatically; but she finally 
stammered: “ Have you heard of Lady Caxton’s 
death? She died in May.” 

“ Dear, generous soul! You cannot know what 
sensation her death has made me.” 

Generosity not being, in Julia’s opinion, the old 
lady’s strong point, she was silent. 

“Only think, Miss Howell. She has left to me 
by will, that I may follow my studies for all my 
life, the whole of eight hundred pounds each 
year! It is riches for me, is it not %”’ 

“Oh yes: Tam very glad,” cried Julia, frankly. 

“Are you indeed glad? Could you to make 
me glad? Oh, my angel friend, I am not now 
so poor that you need prove to me that I must 
not marry—only I wish not at all to marry if it 
be not with you.” ‘ 

‘You said that a scholar, absorbed in his 
studies, ought not to marry,” she falsely asserted. 

“No, no!” he roared (but “gently” like Pyra- 
mus) “That was what you said, and I—I am 
absorbed in you, Miss Julia. So has it been 
from the evening you came with the snow-white 
flower.” 

What next the priestess heard or possibly saw 
she never revealed. It is all lost in Egyptian 
but later the Professor and Miss How- 
ell moved down the quiet room hand in hand. 

“Ach!” he moaned, though his face was radi 
ant, “how have I suffered on the accounts of 
that man of Chickkago.” 

“He was only my cousin.’ 

“And I—I am your lov—” He released her 
hand and whispered rapturously the rest; for 
bearing down on the long-suffering mummies 
came a party of tourists 

The great work on Egypt was dedicated to 
Lady Caxton, after all. 


darkness ; 


’ 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT ] 

i age taste for gold and other metallic orna 

ments is not yet on the wane, but, on the 
contrary, is becoming more general in the form 
of braids and galloons of all widths, and set trim- 
mings for corsages, comprising a plastron and 
back piece, collar, and cuffs. Some of these cor- 
sage trimmings are of fine gold passementerie in 
termingled with silver, steel, or red copper, and 
these are used alike on écru, cream, gray-blue, 
The gray blue just 
mentioned is a very fashionable color. A novel 
dress combination has a skirt of gray-blue faille, 
with drapery of faille of the same color but a light- 
er tint. The jacket corsage is of gray-blue stripes 
in both tints united, and opens on a vest of the 
lighter faille used for the drapery, which in turn 
opens on a plastron of the same tint as the un- 
der-skirt. 
produce a shot or changeable effect, are the fa- 
They 
trimmed with flounces and ruches pinked on the 
Pinking and taffetas are contemporaries, 
and the advent of one is sure to bring the other 
in its train. Some of the new 
changeable, and stripes and changeable effects 


moss, and réséda dresses, 


Glacé silks, woven in two colors which 
vorite silks, as I said a month ago. are 
edges, 
moirés are also 
are the dominant features of the coming fine sea 
Woollens, to be fashionable, must | 
soft, and all the light tissues of the gauze species 


son. ve very 
used for spring balls are as supple as genuine 
India muslin, 

Skirts are entirely plain or but little trimmed, 
depending on the character of the material, thick 
stuffs being made quite plain, and with no other 
trimming than perhaps some handsome braid 
Light supple stuffs, on the other hand, are best 
set off by fulness in the shape of puffs or some 
degree of drapery. The character of the mate 
rial also determines the general style or composi- 
tion of the dress. Whe na figured fabric or one 
with wide stripes is used in combination with a 
plain one, the former is used for the skirt, the 
If 


a Directoire coat, it is 


latter for the corsage, the corsage is one of 
the polonaise variety or 
most likely made of the striped or figured fabric, 
in which case, of course, the skirt is plain. Such 
small details may seem scarcely worth mention 
ing, and yet it is just such details which betray 
the chronology of 
taste of the wearer. 
and follow fashion, it is necessary to become fa 
miliar with its many facets, for fashion has no 
longer one but a multiplicity of aspects. 
a corsage with a low collar, it would be an errot 
They 
are worn, but then so are high collars. . Just so 
with the tournure. Less pronounced than for- 
merly in many cases, in many others it is quite 
as prominent as ever. And if these contradic- 
tory aspects make it difficult to define exactly 
what is worn, they make it more difficult still to 
state what is not worn. For instance, sleeves are 
tight; yes, but they are also wide, Belted cor- 
sages are worn; doubtless, but then so are point- 
ed corsages, basques, and coat tails, And so on 
indefinitely. 

Many old fashions are reappearing, but not un- 
der their old names. Thus there are numbers of 
corsages, high or open, which are very like the 
old-fashioned canezou or jacket; made of white 


a costume, and testify to the 
And besides, to comprehend 


Seeing 


to assume that only low collars are worn. 
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or écru lace, they are worn over the décolleté 
bodice of a light-colored dress when a certain de- 
gree of elegance is demanded, but a décolleté 
With a black or 
dark colored dress the corsage is of black lace. 


corsage would be out of place. 


Under the guise of w rappings are numerous 
corsages of silk or velvet, covered with bead em- 
broidery, tight-fitting at the back, with 
fronts of black lace arranged in spirals of several 


loose 


the sleeves, half- 
This | 


Some are entirely of 


rows, forming two long ends; 
wide and 
type is varied to infinity 
passementerie, black or a color, with or without 


half-long, are likewise of lace 





the adjunct of gold or beads—a very elaborate and 
Just at this period of the veat 


all sorts and kinds of toilettes 


elegant variety. 
are worn simulta- 
neously. There is rather more dancing now than 
in addition there are 
visits to exhibitions, theatres, 
invitation all 
thing is in demand from the most elaborate even- 
At 
all the receptions dresses of Pompadou flowered 


during the winter, and prom- 


enades, concerts, 


and dinners, for of which every- 





ing toilette down toa simple walking dress. 


cream silk muslins are seen, worn over pale rose 





surah; also low-necked polonaises composed of 





lace insertions and ribbon stripes of the same 


width; 





these are worn over a plain silk skirt with 


a plain décolleté corsage. Colored tulle is seen 


strewn with large disks of black velvet, draped 


over a peau de 
tulle, and ornamented with 
ribbon. 


soie skirt of the same color as the 


knots of black velvet 


recently a 
restricted 
Nowadays it is produced by | 


until 

ape cies of embroide ry so costly as to be 
to the wealthy few 
machinery 
hand It is seen to some extent on most of the 
spring stuffs worn in Paris 
direc tly on the front o1 side ofa dress, ot 


Satin stitch embroidery was 


almost as beautiful as that done by 


It is embroidered 
on lace 
net to be applied in bands of large and narrow 
widths, which are used to trim crépe de Chine 


and silk gauze dresses, Here is an example of 


its use on a changeable silk in lilae and pearl 
gray, brocaded in roses with gold foliage. On the 
right of the skirt are wide laid pleats, loose, that 
is, unsewed; the left of the cors and skirt 





wid the entire back of the cor veiled with 





embroidery on net, laid on flat, and extending to 


under the arm on the right side, where the net is 
ecured by knots of ribbon: the right side of the 
corsage is ornamented with a drapery of gold net, 
which crosses the front, 


indescribable variety that obtains in dress 


es and wraps eXists to an even greater extent in 
hats It ippears to me that the hat is becoming 
more and more individual and personal, each wo 














man wearing one of her own, which differs from 
ill others. The Directoire hat, with wide brim 
faced with smooth velvet, or with figured tulle 
shirred, and with or without a tuft of flowers o1 
feathers underneath the brim, is one of the ug 
liest; nevertheless it is worn, I hideous is the 
modified or demi-Directoire, with a very flat crown 
ind projecting brim, t 1ised by a knot of moiré 
ribbon at the back ; made of black lace, it is worn 
as a demi-season hat to wccom pan | ill toilettes. 


A pretty round hat is the Lamballe, with a wide 
brim It is seen made 


of black lace, lined with gold canvas, and trimmed 


rolled slightlv on one side 





with shaded pink lilaes—a hat which belongs to 
1ca ige toilette | 
The chaussure, as may be imagined, is not neg 
lected of fashion. For walking and ordinary 
wear a kid boot is worn, buttoned, and with mod 
erately high heels A kid boot with patent- 


leather tips is a degree more elegant than the 
plain kid boot. For evening toilette, at dinner 


theatre, recepti 


on, or ball, only a slipper is worn, 
so at all day receptions to which one goes 
The slippe ris black with all black 


ettes : 


in a carriage 


ind dark toi the prettiest are low, with a 


tab, and without bows. With light toilettes the 





ipper is almost alwavs made of the dress ma 
terial, and without a tab; of at least equal ele 
ince with the silk slipper, and most becoming 
to the foot, is a kid or Suéde kid slipper of the 
color of the dress. Stockings are black with 
black toilettes, and where a color is introduced 
in a black toilette, the stockings are embroidered 
with the same color on the foot With dark 
dresses the stockings are of the same eolor: 
with light toilettes, usually of the color of the | 
dress trimming, or else white stockings are se- | 


lected, embroidered in the color of the trimming 


A territory over which fashion exercised a very 


but which latterly 
that 
a faney for colored lingerie, 
nd night 


limited sway in former times, 


more under influenee, is of 
m 
rhere is 


shown in chemises of printed batiste 


Is CcOMmmNnEe Its 


lingerie. 





gowns of foulard and tussore embroidered in 
colors It must be added that this fanev is 
propagated chiefly by foreign ladies, Parisians 


re, Chemises are 


still preferring fine white linge 


very seldom i ithered to a band at the neck, al- 
most all having a flat neck, embroidered in plas- 
tron or yoke shape. Most night-gowns are with- | 
the shoulders ; 


confined to the plastron, which is tucked and 


out a yoke on the trimming is 
trimmed with insertions, bands of embroidery, 
und fi 


of elegance. 


lls and jabots of lace in varving degrees 


Dressing sacques are ornamented 


like the night-gowns. Ribbons are lavished on 
lingerie, slid under the insertions 
ind finished with a the side, 
and in bracelets and bows on the wristbands 


all objects of 


in drawers bow at 


and around the neck of night-gowns. Cambrie 


narrow, from two yards and 


half 
flounece, from 


skirts are L quartet 


to two vards and a wide at the most; all 


have a deep sixteen to eighteen 
inches wide, trimmed with tucks, insertions, o1 
For handsome toilettes the petti- 


coat has a ruffle of lace at the edge, upon which 


embroidery. 


the embroidered ruffle rests; drawers are trimmed 
For an under-petticoat a short skirt 
of very fine cream flannel is worn, edged at the 
bottom with wool lace or wide scallops embroid- 
in cream silk. Surah petticoats of light 
color are trimmed with several narrow flounces, 


the flounces at the back multiplied up to the belt. 


to mateh, 


ered 


As a first morning toilette, a matinée, as it is 
called, a long skirt is worn with a small jacket, 
both trimmed with white lace and a lavish amount 
of ribbon bows at neck, sleeves, belt, and else- 
where. Collars for morning toilettes are of 
batiste or starched linen, very high and straight, 
fastened by a collar-button in front. 
made with an embroidered chemisette, for robes 
de chambre with revers, which are sometimes open | 
from the neck to the waist. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Some are 





A BOX ON THE EAR. 


( NE of Browning’s most beautiful and pa- 
thetic poems, and one intelligible to whom- 
soever runs, commemorates the act of an old 
Earl of Arundel, who, having struck his little 
child on the head, had the picture of himself and 
the child painted, the child, as he became in af- 
ter vears, imbecile from the effects of that blow. 
It would be well, we think, for every parent, and 
for all those having children on their hands, to 
commit these verses to memory, and to put the 
lesson in practice; for the injury done to chil- 
dren by the quick and careless box on the ear 
that is thought nothing of at the time is some- 
thing incalculable. It is impossible to hit a ten- 
der child a blow upon so delicate an organ as the 
ear, and one having such close connection with 
the brain, without doing an evil and unseen work, 
when the blow is given with the flat and 
open hand. The action, it has been fully ascer 
tained, has produced violent inflammations in the 
ear, and running discharges for years ; blood has 
been known to follow it immediately ; and when 
this has not happened, partial and even total 
deafness has been the consequence in many in- 
Intereranial difficulties 
type are not at all rare either, as the result of 
has traced to 
them; and in more than one case of those sur- 
ically examined it has found that fatal 
brain-disease has followed a box on the ear. 





even 


stances, of a dangerous 


these admonitions; idiocy been 





eieal been 





CURIOUS PROBLEMS AND 
PARADOXES. 


\ UCH entertainment may be derived by a 
4 | party of friends at the festal board or 
about the glowing fire from a well-constructed 
problem, whether it is called by the name of 
puzzle, riddle, enigma, or any other, Such a 


tly higher grade than a mere 
For the latter 
-work, and exer- 


problem is of distin 
conundrum or play upon words, 
is to be solved largely by 
chiefly the 
more dignitied problem is to be solved by caleu- 


gues 





cises hearer’s ingenuity; while the 
lation, and thus exercises the powers of reason- 
ing. For people of curious and inquiring mind 
much additional interest attaches to a qnestion 
ab- 
There are 


which from some seeming impossibility or 
surdity merits the name of paradox. 
many such odd constructions floating hither and 
thither about the literary ocean, like old aban- 
doned boats so long exposed to the water that 
their place of origin is quite obliterated. 
however, are well worthy of rescue and preset 
vation 

Studeats familiar with mathematics know that 
this class of sciences furnishes some very curious 
examples. Not many years ago a Boston paper 
contained a discussion of the apparently simple 


Some, 


qnestion whether a paling made of parallel upright 
poles set ina straight line at equal distances apart 
would require more of such poles if a hill has to 
be passed over than if the ground is all level. 
If there is a hill in the line, the surface or 
ground distance fram one ¢ nd to the other is un 
questionably To there 
» evident need of more palings to 
If 
after 
examine a 


greater, some persons 





seems there 


eover such increased distance readers 


and. their 


ission, it 


our 





friends cannot due dis 


be 





may well to diagram 





erre 
y | LEY 
P@eSaAe.. Cm Se 





showing the rounded top of a hill traversed by a 
line of perpendicular poles drawn all from the 


same base line and long enough to exceed the 
total height of the hill; then reflect that if poles 
of such length should be so set, the owner could 
eut off each toa specified height —as five feet— 
above the part of the ground on which it would 
he standing. One has then only to reflect fur- 
ther that the hill ean be imagined removed, and 
all the poles made of the same height as those at 
its former 
prac tical in fence building. 

Somewhat less practical is that of the wise 
man’s window, Can aman enlarge his window 
so as to have twice as much space for light and 
ir and yet keep both the height and breadth of 
the window 
ed ? If any 
says no, suggest that 
a window originally 
set in 
the form commonly 
called a 
be 
by being made into 


base. This problem might become 


nunaller- 


one 


cornerwise, 


diamond, 
ean so enlarged 
a parallelogram, with 
its sides perpendic- 


alias 
ular, 





Some more or less 
familiar 
are in no sense quibbles, vet are of such a nature 


questions 


as to tempt self-confident and ineautious persons 
For instance, there is 
the well-known inquiry, What was the first day 
of the nineteenth century, 7. e., what day in what 


} : 
| to a too speedy answer, 
People are generally at hand 


month and year? 





in any party who, if they have not before heard | 
this question, will say the first day of January, 
1800. But as the first century did not end till 
the year 100 was fully over, evidently the second 
could not begin till January 1, 101 
the nineteenth not until January 1, 1801 

Again, if a Thanksgiving turkey weighs ten 
pounds and half its own weight more, 
The true to this 
found by a little attention and thought that our | 
young mathematicians would not 
here given. 


Likewise 








how heavy 


is it? answet is so readily 


wish it to be 
Quite as easy is the question, How many 
will be required for cutting into five equal p 
loth, if off eac 
If anybody says five, let him take a strip 





five yards of ¢ 
day ? 


one vard is cut 


of paper just five inches long, and mark off equal 
divisions of the inches, and then see how many 
cuts he must make with scissors to produce five 
equal pieces. 

Of much higher 
dox to prove that one 


grade is the algebraic 





equals fro, the false step 
in which is seldom, if ever, brought to light 
Suppose az 


| Then ar r 


And by subtraction of a? from both sides, 
ar a r a 

2 7 > . . . 

By factoring, a (7 a) (ata) (a a) 

Dividing by «—a, we find a—r+a. 

gut as a—sr bv hypothesis, a=2a. 

And division by a gives 1=2. Qe. d 


An American humorist makes one of his eliat 
acters remark that he had long tried in vain to 


convinee his wife of this fact. The same para 


dox can be worked, less neatly, in figures, thus 
being made arithmetical. 
An excellent arithmetical problem is pre 


sented by the tale of the seventeen elephants 
A prosperous i 
desired to divide his seventeen elephants among 
his three sons, 


stern sheik in making his wil 





Having respect for the ancient 


custom of primogeniture, he bequeathed to his 
first-born one-half of the animals; to the second, 
one-third ; and to the youngest,one-ninth. After 


the worthy chief was, in pious Moslem phrase, 
admitted to the of God, } 

were much perplexed in their 
their father’s will. 


merey his three 


sons 
wish to 


‘Seventeen,” 


dutiful 


fulfil exactly 








said they, “is not divisible, without remainder, by 
either two, three, or nine.” How was the diffi 
culty to be met ? 

By a happy thought a sagacions eadi, a friend 
of their father, was summoned for counsel 
in due time arrived, seated with becoming d 
in the howdah of his own elephant After some 
consideration the sage added his own beast to 


eighteen. 
i the pre 
to the 
, his one-ninth, 


the others, thus making their number 
To the the 
scribed one-half, nine elephants ; 
third, six ; 
But 


nine, six, an 


oldest brother he n assigne 


second, 


His One to the voun 





result: when 
the 


two, now mark the curious 


d two were added together sum 


was found to be but seventeen So the sagacious 
ju his 
upon whieh, aecordingly, after 
talitv, he rode off to his home. 

Closely allied to mathematical problems 
what Before 


considering these, however, there confronts us 





was able to take back own elephant; 








abundant hospi- 


we may term those of motion 





| the question, aseribed to Zeno the Eleatic, wheth- 

| er any motion is possible. For if a thing is to 
move, says this paradox, it must move either in 
the place where it is or in a place where it is 
not: but while it stays where it is it cannot 
move, and to move where it is not would re 
quire it to be where it is not: therefore it 
cannot move at all. “It is of this problem 


Savs a recent magazine writer, “that it w 





walking 
suggestion Archbishop Whately re 
marks, “* This solution at all 
verv thing whieh constitutes the difficulty in ques 


‘ Solvitur ambulando’ (It is solved by 





Upon which 


is no but is the 


tion; for it is precisely because we know the 


possibility of motion that a seeming proof of its 
impossibility produces perple xity 


Of about the same antiquity, probably, is the 
celebrated paradox of Achilles and the tortoise 
For any readers who are not familiar with this 


it may be well here to state that it supposes the 
mighty Achille a. the * 
Greeks before Troy, to undertake to catch a cer- 


swift-footed” hero of the 


tain tortoise, which also, by-the-way, is remarka 





bly fleet, being able to run just half as fast as 
| Achilles. The tortoise has a start of one stadi 
| um—about a furlong—and both begin to run 


While Achilles runs this stadi 


um, the tortoise, of course, runs one-half a stadium 


simultaneously, 


Achilles has gained, but has not caught 
the tortoise. While, therefore, he runs this half- 
stadium, the tortoise gets over a quarter-stadium 
farther the 
tortois ! 


ahead 





While Achilles runs this quarter, 
By 


process one sees that Achilles soon reduces the 





runs one-eighth. continu his 


distance apart to a quantity so small that under 
the rule of mathematies it ““may be neglected.” 
But why does he not overtake and p iss the tortoise 





For evidently he never gets ahead, notwithstand 
ing his swifter running 

Students that Achilles 
certainly pass the tortoise, and exactly at 


who can show would 





what 
stage, may attack the similar ease of the debtor 


at 


paying a dollar by paying a half-dollar the f 


the seeond, and then, by means of 


representing fractions, twelve and a 


} 
| day, a quarter 
counters 


half cents the next, six and a quarter cents the 


} next, and so each d 
day 


iw half the payment of the 


] t fy] 
Cleart he tubll ae 


before 


| bt of a dollar 
| 1 
j can never pay, evel ihm such a life as that ol 
Methuselah of old 
These last two proble ns touch upon one of 


the infinite 
infinity, 


the deepest problems of metaphysics, 
divisibilitv of In truth 
greatness and of smallness, is bevond the grasp 
of 


jously 


space both of 


most ingen- 
illustrated in a-note taken from Eret 


Dean Mansel’s Limits Re 


gious Thought ; to which we refer all curious it 


man’s intellect This faet is 


fels, given in of 


vestigators, the demonstration being not well 


suited to reproduction here 





| 


| 


| 


well 


to 


railway 


continuous t 


leave ¢ 
trains n 
in goil 





pas fine 


t 
Lmourntu 

er witha 
foregrour 
murdered Abel 
buries her 

her and 


As all things terrestrial 
conciude here w 
trains between Ne 
If t distar 

AV if o 
wh CIty ery i 
= ot w 
dire 
It n 
r it Ww s 
to t 


mpressive 


int 


ne 


9 0 

ote 

ive t may he 

1 the question of the 

w York and San Fran- 
i S Seve aay ‘ 

1 1 ) wh uns 

ww many of ‘ 
L passer me 





Say tha 
eli is not t 
f answe 
i 1 pat 1 
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A SURBSORIBER No: you should have an eng 
invitation prepare Send one to M M 
Brown and fam There shou shers. ‘I 
refreshments you ref o are too lig 1 oysters 
salad 

B. A.—Doctors a reymet their t a ¢ 
their visit re t wives are s ‘Mrs 
John Smith 

M. H.—The pro 8 shn ts un af 
noon tea are tea r ! but 

Fay.—lIf you ar wig ur M 
Fay. Always tl as ant rs 
Your steel silk ook with i P ~ 
white lace in the iN 

A. B.C. D.—Use you fo our t 
linen and silver, not 4 

Loutse.—You w ’ st ' 
upologize. When } ee times, t 
iave done all that po 

M. B. R. Regrets t to 
receptions or atternool t 
ner invitations, unless RLS. VW. PL isa 

Srruce The first iid holds t} } 
glove of the br ‘ the placing o t 

Twenty Years’ Susser We } ! 

i plain str dress at ng cl 
tailor-made ywh is r Bu y » to 
cept on you can | 2@ more \ 

iys wear a bon \ t dies 1 
ou are asked to ree e with the fa vo it 
dress without bonnet 

A THankrun Reape Remove the pla first, | 
ing pu knife fork on they clean p 
sho i be Imm late put befo es As 
table s Id he t ( n plates A rma 
holds a clean plate in on ! wh 8 s 
dirty plate with the o It is well to} t 
the ball for the dirty plates, Never let mia i 
more th ne plat ta tim It looks like ah 
see amaid bring dozen, unless s sth 
vefore the carver ul Manner S Usa 
for fuller directions A r havir nis vit ! 
course, and having given e y one a ¢ pla th 
remove the turkey or roast beef am tables 
waiter needs to be \ trained, It m no ditt 
ence about tl of t knife; it must be co 
venient to the r ind, that is all 

Get plain row linen | wd cur 
as you sew it onin tl shape of the st ter kr 
3 cco on pleats (w he 
toward you n with silk in « sters 
! y-comb shape 
ad swe! F. E. H 
of As 1 “swear by the Baza 
silk is in g 
d b vith some Frenne 
ul ad skirt and three or four 
k scalloped flounces of t 
si n ! fi aN 

1 0 s h 
pire sash of t ate o 
waists is high, t rm 
i Such dresses a n 1 
afternoon, 

Mrs. G. S. I Read t black lace dresses in J} 
wv No. 18, Vol. XXL, a xe black Chat ri 
else flowered net fe in Er dress over yur bla 
sut rhadames. It will be ta for irch 
ng, da len sed also it 
ter. If | 8 unces, putas 
eight inch flo ol t, witht 

or fc fl s t s 1 ape t 

» for an apron, and two po s for the back I} 
lace dress is vo Okir Wi 
1 vests are st \ H k dresses 
st th " ~ vorn by childret | 
jackets ar vorn to ¢ is Wwe 8 elsewher 
An APPREOLAT h We ike mus 
boxes a Ve 4 itis } 
1 light suppe t Hon evening I 

tions, if there I ! ng ption t 
wedding-cake might be Served at these 

Nora, anp Ornens A ‘* Venetian Nig as 
.number of fan s in costum 

V'wo Western Wome You she ynsult a 

! r. We canno nawer 
B 
skir it cas 

sign for cashn 

page of Bazar N 
black satteer Have 

rbroid d muslin 
t Dbbons t y 
rwever, theent vine 

You mi htt i 

silk vest with gold-embroidered galloon o1 

Miss C. H.—Make t ick Henrietta cloth 
sign commendec fo “A. BD For 
< | ringham have a belted vith t 

’ rathered, round sh ad and 

e¢ viding as tupronit y 4 

PeRPLENITY you nt he lin w 
silk, you must have a tra nt ( 
or ¢ I ind as 01 ! 
frock-coat, you mus ut ne, 
fi rw swe fora Jd 

ve \ be | ter if 

s tating dr 

i ire, With at 

ri . eq ned with tl ows 
! Ot, and rows upt 

= Then ha 1 1 vaist, g ered on the sho 
ders and at th at vith it and s 
of watered ri ns. Ha » fi 

V-shaped point b vt 1 " making 
mutton-leg sleeves. Fold watered 1round 

high neck as a star llar, a > wrists, w 

1 bow on the inside seam of the sleeve. hh ul 

ribbon around the skirt, yon can insert Valenciennes 
or else guipure lac i tuck between the rows 
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3y MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 
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“Jonsc Stewart,” “Our Prorrssor,” ero 


BOOK SECOND.—MIDNIGHT 


CHAPTER XV 


THE SETTING IN OF THE NIGHT. 


OW often since the time of Tacitus has that 


H 


desert made by oppression been called 
veace’”’! When the creature is dead, the strug- 
gle is over and the victory is secure, But the 
creature is dead allthe same. Still, if beautiful, 


there is always its skin, which art can make to 


look passably alive. It was so now. The thing 
The dreaded of- 
fer was finally and formally made, and if not ae- 


cepted 


was done: the end was gained, 


in 
to 


any sense of graciousness, it was as- 
per What can the wildest 
hawk that ever flew across the mountain-tops 


sented as 


foree 
into space and up into the empyrean do when 
hooded and held? Tt must sit quiet on the hand 
that holds it. It cannot see and it fly. 
Nor could Estelle resist It had hard 
fight, but the authorities had conquered, and they 


cannot 
been a 


had killed her essential being in the victory. This, 
however, w that did not count. 
What thev had fought for they had won, and the 
mischaneces of the war were integral to the ae- 


as an accident 


count, Thev must be accepted, however severe 
they might be. 

Things financial and ever 
at home, and had now come to their cli- 
This failure and that had still further con- 
tracted the meagre capital left undissolved by the 
acids of former failures, and now Mr. Clanricarde 
would be declared bankrupt unless help should 
come like a shower of gold from the skies. Sav- 


1 
had grown worse 
worse 


max 





ing this miracle it would come to him only through 
Estelle’s marriage. On the wedding day Mr. Har- 
ford promised to hand over to his father-in-law 
such and such sums as should release him from 
his troubles, and set him square before the world 
and with his creditors. But only on his wedding 
day. The English gentleman had learned so much 
of diplomatic caution and astute reserve from his 
American experiences as to make his promise con- 
tingent, not absolute. When Estelle’s hand was 





in his, the money would be her father’s. Then, 
without fail—but not an hour before. 

“Would a daughter allow this terrible ruin to 
fall the honored heads of her beloved and | 
loving parents, that she might indulge her very | 
proper and natural grief unchecked 2? Would not | 
such indulgence be selfish, sacred as her grief 
might be i 

Mrs. Clanricarde was careful of her adjectives, 


on 


| 
and specially solicitous to speak of Estelle’s sor- | 
row with becoming respect, It was no longer a | 
“foolish fancy,” not worth a second thought. It 
had been a serious and honorable love, the light | 
of which was now quenched in a grave and re- 
But this sorrow had to be in 
its turn overcome for a noble purpose—one nobler 
than mere verbal fidelity. 

The mother touched the daughter's heart by 
her reasoning, her sympathy, her manner. 


spectable sorrow, 


She 
made her weep as she had not wept since Charlie’s 
death, when she herself, that mother, honestly 
moved 


for, indeed, the peril was great !—ear- 
nestly, almost humbly, besought her child for this 
sacrifice of self to save her and the father. That 
father, too, at last dismayed, and as destitute of 
hope as of assets, added his prayers to his wife’s, 
and Estelle was at once softened into pity and 
trained into the strength of sacrifice. She would 
then immolate herself for their gain. Out of the 
ashes of her own happiness should rise their 
safety; and Charlie heaven would and 
understand, and therefore he would not only 
forgive, 


in see 
but would bless this seeming perfidy. 
He would know why, and he would read her heart. 
He would know that never for one instant had 
her thoughts, her love, her faithfulness, strayed 
from him; and that this gift of her poor person 
was but the bestowal of the husk, the shell, the 
mask, while all the time the life and the core 
were in his grave forever. 

So she thought, her beautiful brown eves raised 
to the cloud-flecked sky, as if trying to see her 
lover’s glorified form like a cloud 
itself against the blue; and then, with the pas- 
sionate sense of sacrifice for duty’s sake, she 
turned to her father and mother, and in a low, | 
soft, solemn voice, said, “ Yes; let it be so!” | 

“And God will bless you now and forever ! 
said Mrs. Clanricarde, taking her in her arms and | 
weeping genuine tears of both sympathy and 
relief. The relief, indeed, suffered the sympathy 
to exist. Now that she had no longer her own 
anxieties to think of, she conld spare time and 
thought for her daughter's sufferings. And while 
she accepted, she realized the magnitude of the 
sacrifice she had urged. But the father, who had 
always been the most sympathetic of the two, 
was now the least. The peril of the moment had 
swamped all other considerations, and he had the 
irresistible selfishness of a weak nature not strong 
enough for altruism. 

With a hurried kiss, that somehow hurt Estelle 
more than if it had been a sharp word, he slipped 
from the room and went to Anthony, waiting in 
the library. 





somew here 


The strong man had been forced to 
fight under cover, That fair fortress would not 
yield to him. He knew that well enough. He 
had to negotiate through other media, and to em- 
ploy all such agents as he could press into his ser- 
vice. The result proved his wisdom. To himself, 
unsupported by those passionate prayers of her 
mother, Estelle would never have yielded. For 
that mother’s sake she did; and Anthony set 
his teeth over the method, and accepted what it 





* Begun in Hagres’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. XXI. 





brought him without too great mental discomfort. 
She was his now, and he had won the day. She 
had nothing for it but to accept things as they 
came, 

She had to submit to his grave caress, in 
which was a tumult of passion she neither saw 
nor dreamed of. She was his victim and his 
captive, truly; but he would make her his willing 
slave while he treated her as his sceptred queen. 
All the tenderness that man can show to woman 
he poured out on her now, as he ever would, and 
in time—in time so short as to be a mere nothing 
—he would win her to himself for ever and ever. 
No knight of olden time was ever more loyally 
devoted than was Anthony Harford to this beau- 
tiful Elle woman, whose body was empty of its 
heart and soul. No lover of old romance was 
ever more tender, more assiduous. He seemed 
but to live in her eyes—but to live for her happi- 
ness. And all that he did was so grave and ten- 
der, so full of knightly courtesy and devotion, 
that Estelle herself was touched to at least pity 
the loathed rather than shared, 
But she herself was in a state of exaltation as 
unreal as all the rest. She knew that she was 
going to her martyrdom; but she was like a 
Hindu widow made insensible to pain and dead 
to reality by the intoxication of spiritual belief. 
She scarcely felt her position as it was, She was 
giving herself for her parents, and she did not 
look too narrowly at the method of her sacrifice. 
All she knew was that she was engaged to marry 
Anthony Harford, and that the engagement was 
publicly announced; that her marriage would 
free her parents from ruin; and that Charlie Os- 
borne was lying dead in his grave beneath the 
far-off skies of Japan. 


sne 


passion 


The news spread like wildfire over dry grass 
when it reached the loose-hung tongues of Kings- 
house. Everybody fell foul of Mrs. Clanricarde 
as a “managing mother,” a “ match-maker,” and 
all the rest of it. They fell foul of her not know- 
ing how much cause lay behind, only Lady Eliza- 
beth and Caleb Stagg being able to measure the 
amount of coercion and pressure that must have 
been put on the poor girl to have brought her to 
this pass. For the rest it was simply the curious 
kind of envy which possesses people when they 





see the success of a comrade, even when that sue- 
cess takes nothing from themselves. Mrs. As- 
pline did not want Anthony for herself nor for 
Anne; nor did Anne on her own account, — Still, 
these two were the most bitter at home and most 
chilly abroad when the engagement was discussed 
—even anger not tempting that clever Cookey to 
break through the rules of careful speech with 
anything stronger than the damnation of faint 
praise, and the most rigid abstinence from hard 
words even when she was most irate. 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Clanricarde, with An- 
thony and Estelle, called to see Mrs. Latimer. 
This was only what was due to the widow of a 
cousin who had left a tidy little income to his 
unlucky relation—for all the fact of the mésal- 
liance which Mrs. Clanricarde’s pride could never 
forgive. They could 
not see her, for she was ill in bed with bronchitis, 
said the tall, well-got-up servant, whom Estelle 
at all events at once recognized as Mary Crosby, 
Charlie’s old nurse, when they were boy and girl 
together. Her heart went out to this rather hard- 
featured, resolute-looking woman, as if she had 
been some part of Charlie’s self, 
the spititual past, 
hand on her arm. 

“Mary!” she said. “ Mary Crosby !” 

“Yes, miss; and you are Miss Clanricarde,” 
returned Mary, her color coming back into her 
face 

When the party had entered she had been very 
pale—anxiously erect, almost like a soldier on 
duty; and with an air of resoluteness that was 
next thing to aggression, and that made her look 
as if prepared for a fight. 

“] knew you all directly you came in, but I did 
not know that you would remember me,” she add- 
ed, more naturally, 

“1 thought I knew your face,” said Mrs, Clan- 
ricarde. * Then you still live with Mrs. Latimer ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” said Mary. 

“ And she is ill to-day ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. 
often has,” 
tendant. 

“Can we not see her ?” 

“]T doubt not, ma’am,” 

“Ts she in bed?” 

“Yes, in bed upstairs.” 

“Have you a doctor ?” then put in George. 

‘I have not sent for him yet, but I shall if 
Mrs. Latimer gets worse,” said Mary. ‘“ You see 
she has the bronchitis so often that [ know what 
to do—with poultices and Dover’s powders. The 
doctor he taught me, so we do not have him for 
every little bout.” 

“] should like to have seen her,” said George. 

“Perhaps she will be better in a day or two,” 
added Mrs. Clanricarde. 

“Perhaps so, ma’am,” said Mary, 

“If she wants anything done for her com- 
fort—” said Anthony, leaving the rest to the im- 
agination, 

Mary made a courtesy. 

“Thank you, sir,” she answered; “ but Mrs. 
Latimer is a very quiet old lady and gives no 
trouble to no one.” 

“Yes, she is a model tenant,” returned An- 
thony, with a smile. 

All this time Estelle had kept close to Mary, 
looking at her with eves which love and memory 
made yet more pathetic than usual. The old 
wounds opened and bled afresh; the old love 
rose up like the dead man Lazarus from the 
tomb; and when Anthony touched her arm, and 
said to her with the lover’s voice she had learned 
to hear without wincing, “ Look here, darling, 
what a beautiful bit of workmanship this is,” 
taking up a Spanish silver-handled knife, she 
shuddered from head to foot, and involuntarily 


They called so far in vain. 


So she was, in 
She went to her and laid her 


She has the bronchitis. She 


replied Mrs. Latimer’s faithful at- 


asked Mrs. Clanricarde. 
said Mary. 











shrunk as if she had been touched by something 
noxious. Mary’s quick eyes saw the action, as 
her ears, sharpened to hear all things that might 
touch her own life, caught the word and tone of 
lover-like familiarity. She put two and two to- 
gether in her rapid way, then said suddenly: “ Ex- 
cuse the liberty, ma’am, but I was that grieved to 
see the death of poor Master Charlie in the paper.” 
Here genuine tears came into her eyes. “I had 
lost sight of him, but I never forgot him.” 

Estelle’s face told her all she wanted to know. 
If her face had not told her, the spasmodic grasp 
of her arm would have been revelation enough. 
The poor child turned away her face from them 
all, and her thought shaped itself into the one 
wild prayer that went up like a stifled sob, “O 
God, let me die!” 

“Yes, poor fellow, it was an awful death, so 
sudden and unexpected,” said Mrs. Clanricarde ; 
while Anthony’s brow grew as black as night, 
and his dark eyes flashed ominously with sullen 
fire. 

“Come,” he said haughtily to his party; “we 
must be going. We evidently shall not see Mrs. 
Latimer to-day, and time is passing. 
ing, woman,” to Mary. 
take vou.” 

“ Good-by, dear Mary,” said Estelle; and in the 
face of them all—in defiance of Anthony and of 
the usnal formalities of society—she bent forward 
and kissed the lips of her dead lover’s old nurse, 
whose eyes had filled with tears when she spoke 
of his death. 

“How unlucky!” said Mrs. Clanricarde to her- 
self, feeling like a second Sisyphus. The stone 
she had so laboriously rolled to the top had come 
down again with a thud, and some of the work 
had to be done over again. But it could not be 
helped, and the main thing was always secure. 
Estelle was bound, and Anthony, who knew all 
beforehand, was not indisposed to receive the 
sacrifice. But he was evidently desperately an- 
noyed, and he made his annoyance felt during 
the whole of the drive home and for all the even- 
ing after. 

Meanwhile Mary felt as one to whom a new 
vista in a dangerous path has opened itself. She 
did not see her way, but she knew there was a 
way which she should some day see, and that it 
was one which would help her. Estelle Clanri- 
carde was engaged to Mr. Harford, but she had 
been in love with Master Charlie, and she loved 
him vet. What could she weave out of that? 
Who knows? Something to come, 
“else,” as she said to Mrs. Latimer, to whom she 
told all that had passed, “never call me Mary 
again, 


Good-morn- 
“Come, Estelle, let me 


was sure 


The forfeit was not a very tremendous 
one, but it seemed to carry conviction to both 
the old lady and her servant; the former saying, 
“Oh Lord, Mary, but they did give me a turn!” 
the latter replying, “ You see you was ill, Mrs. 
Latimer, and when a body is sick, one is apt to 
have turns.” 

At which Mrs. Latimer laughed—for an aged 
lady with bronchitis it was a good ringing laugh 
—and said, as she so often said, “ My word, Mary, 
but you are a brave ’un!—as bold as you please, 
you are!” 

“One of us has*got to be brave and bold,” 
said Mary, “and if it isn’t you, Mrs. Latimer, it’s 
bound to be me. And it’s very well it is me, all 
things considered.” 

“a hope it m Ly end so,” 
little dryly. 


said Mrs. 


Latimer, a 
Sasi Sele waicnaamsipsg 


CHAPTER XVI. 


FRIENDS IN AFFLICTION, 


Att things come in their turn, and the dreaded 
days are as certain as the desired. Slowly, slow- 
ly, but oh, how surely, the day of her doom stole 
on, coming ever nearer till at last it was there, 
and poor Estelle had to undergo the pain of her 
sacrifice with as much courage as she could com- 
mand. All this time her mother had been inde- 
fatigable. She had never suffered that spiritual 
intoxication to pass away, and it had been hard 
work to keep it up. The meeting with Mary 
Crosby had reopened old wounds truly, but the 
smart had been turned to the advantage of the 
moment by the astute diplomatist who could 
make all things look as she would have them. 
Even the melancholy fact of Charlie’s indubitable 
death was skilfully used to enforce the pressing 
claims of the living. Anyhow, the wedding day 
came and passed unhindered. 

At two o’clock the fatal cortége set out for the 
church where Estelle Clanricarde and Anthony 
Harford were to be made one bone and one flesh ; 
and the service was read and the names were 
signed without the opposition of living friend or 
dead lover, That “knot had been tied with the 
tongue which could not be undone by the teeth,” 
and Mrs. Clanricarde breathed freely once more 
when the check was placed in their hands 
which was the price for their daughter’s. The 
task had been arduous, the uphill climb steep 
and heavy, but it was done now, and that place 
of “rest and be thankful’? had been reached. 
The tears she shed over her daughter were tears 
from mingled sources. In part they were from 
pity, and in part from that terrible exhaustion, 
that of reaction, which comes after a 
strain; but Estelle thought them purely from 
pity, and loved her mother with a strange and 
sudden influx of filial passion for the tenderness 
she accepted as so genuine and true. 

The marriage was entirely private. Lady Eliz- 
abeth was away, and could not break her visit to 
come back for even Estelle and that bridesmaid- 
ship which was pressed upon her; and this being 
so, Anthony dispensed with the perfunctory 
services of a “best man.” They went just as 
they were, the four immediately concerned ; and 
there was not a vestige of either wedding finery 
or wedding festivity about the whole affair. They 
had luncheon before they went, and they all 
drove together in the Kingshouse Arms close ear- 
riage. Estelle wore her travelling dress, which 


sense 











was something as near to black as she could get 
—a blue as dark as that which “ Bokhara’s 
maids” wear in memory of their loved and lost; 
and Mrs. Clanricarde was in her ordinary attire. 
Even the troussean had not been got, for the day 
had been hurried on as much as had been possi- 
ble; and the minor details were yet to be filled 
in. What was wanted by the three who had the 
matter more immediately at heart was speed in 
completion, The rest was valueless. 

The whole thing passed without a hitch of any 
kind; but one little incident seemed to savor 
somewhat of mystery. Just before luncheon 
the post-bag came in. Estelle had long given up 
her private inspection, There was no use in look- 
ing for letters from the grave! To-day, however, 
her mother, searching the contents, for a brief 
instant held one in her hand and looked at her 
daughter. Her look and attitude meant plainly, 
* Estelle, here is a letter for vou.” With another 
glance at the envelop she laid it down among 
her own, and drew a sudden breath as if a danger 
had been passed. Estelle,a little sullenly knitting, 
as if uninterested in the day and its event, did 
not see the look nor catch the half-proffered aec- 
tion of the hand. Neither did she see the look 
that passed between her father and mother as Mrs. 
Clanricarde rather hastily unfolded the 7imes and 
scanned the “dead and alive” 
verishness of hurry. 


with a certain fe 
Neither, again, did she no 
tice how her mother took the supplement away 
out of the room; nor did it in any way affect her 
with a sense of strangeness or of mystery that 
when Anthony came in, he and that mother had 
one rapid whispered word together. If she had 
heard it, her life would have been different. That 
word was “That damned fellow is 
alive!” from her, “She does not know it, and 
never must.” 


from him: 


With this exception, the whole running was 
smooth, and the silken cord without a knot or a 
kink—that silken cord which to Estelle was the 
hangman’s noose, and which Anthony intended 
should be as the golden chain that in olden times 
linked heaven with earth, 

After the marriage but little was heard of the 
bride and bridegroom. Anthony was never an 
expansive correspondent, and Kstelle wrote only 
once to her mere address-card 
essential meaning, saying they were at 


mother—a in 
Paris, at 
such and such a hotel, and that the weather was 
cold and windy, After this no more letters came, 
and Mrs, Clanricarde was not anxious to hear. 
She thought it best that the young people should 
settle down together with the least intervention of 
outsiders possible ; and as she knew that Anthony 
would be goodness incarnate to his mournful wife, 
she had no fear on the head of ill treatment, Her 
only fears, indeed, were for him, not for Estelle. 
She was by no means sure that the real trouble 
of her life might not come from herself—that 
she might not destroy her chances of happiness 
»y showing her husband too plainly that she did 
not expect him to make it. Let that be as it 
would, Mrs. Clanricarde had now nothing on her 
hands, if still a little on her min? ; and if Estelle 
chose to be that most stupid of all people, a re- 
calcitrant prisoner, that was her own affair, and 
she alone would suffer. Meanwhile she read 
Charlie Osborne’s letter, which then she burned, 
saying to herself she hoped these two would 
never meet, and—rather weakly for Mrs, Clanri- 
carde, a woman who knew life and could calculate 
probabilities—she hoped Estelle would never hear 
that he was alive. And yet that did not seem 
very likely, in view of the love people have for 
telling all they know, and proclaiming unpleasant 
news through trumpets, not to say microphones. 

Months passed, and all things at Kingshouse 
remained pretty much as they were before. There 
was a certain undefined about Lady 
Elizabeth which every one saw and no one under- 
stood ; and the poor omad'haun had a woe begone 
look which irritated his father almost to madness, 
and rendered him ten times more unpersonable 
than before. 


sadness 





Such feeble light as had ever shone 
on his unlucky life was quenched as it seemed 
forever, and his days had sunk back into deeper 
blackness than before. His temporary adoption 
into society had come to an end; and no one now, 
save Lady Elizabeth and the Stewarts, remem 
bered that he had onee been one of themselves 

if always a rank outsider, yet still in the running 
As for Mrs. Clanricarde, she ent him dead with 
supreme indifference to all the facts of the past ; 
and had a stranger asked her who that extraor- 
dinary-looking individual was, the chances are 
she would have put up her eye-glass and have 
said, “I have not an idea!” 

Caleb cared little enough for that, save, indeed, 
that he was thereby cut off from hearing of 
Estelle from head-quarters. But his was a nature 
which satisfies itself by thoughts quite as much 
as by events, and he nursed his love as a poem 
he was never tired of repeating to himself. It 
gave him such pleasure as comes from the musie 
of lovely words. For, indeed, if we think of it, 
the joy of love comes from loving, not from being 
beloved; and where love is large and selfishness 
small, there we have the power of such abstrae- 
tion as Caleb knew, with whom thought made 
happiness, and to love across space was as pure 
a delight as to have loved in time and presence 
would have been. 

But if Caleb saw but little of some of those 
who, for a brief hour in the day, had “ taken him 
up,” and nothing at all of others, he and Lady 
Elizabeth. drew closer and ever closer together, 
It was a queer choice that she had made of a 
companion, said the neighborhood, disdainfully, 
And was she going to take the young man for 
good and all? If not, she was doing him an ill 
turn by her kindness, which, of course, he would 
misconstrue. And, even if he did not, it would 
set him up too high, and far beyond his natural 
deserts and inherited station—of all offences that 
which a country society forgives least. Their 
sniffs and disdains had but little weight with 
either Lady Elizabeth or Caleb—who, by-the-way, 
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did not know of them. Perhaps if he had, sen- 
sitive and modest as he was, he would have 
shrunk back from the lady’s kindness, and have 
borne his own burden alone. But she would not 
have it so. She herself sought him out, feeling 
the strangest and most inexplicable kind of sym- 
pathy with him—a sympathy far beyond any that 
she had with any other person in the piace. She 
seemed to understand him better than she had 
ever done, and to have touched a deeper and still 
deeper stratum of his nature. His presence, queer 
it was, soothed her. His beautiful nature, 
harnessed to such an unlovely personality, was 
like a sonnet of Shakespeare’s badly printed and 
worse bound. The sonnet was there, and the 
divine words breathed and burned through all the 
raggedness of type and inferior boards of the 
cover; but the type was truly ragged and the 
boards were defaced, and the careless passer-by 
would not have given a second thouglit to the 
book, nor sixpence for its purchase. 

One day these oddly assorted people were walk- 
ing in the lane which led to Les Saules and the 
sacred wood of Estelle’s now unlawful 
shrine. Lady Elizabeth was on horseback, and 
Caleb, with his butterfly net and specimen box, 
was walking by her horse. They had been talk- 
ing of everything but the subject uppermost in 
the mind of each, till they came to the gate of the 
picturesque house, now despoiled of its greatest 
charm, 

“IT hope she is happy, Lady Elizabeth,” said 
Caleb, suddenly. “I doubt it; but I hope it.” 

“Mr. Harford will do his best,” returned the 
lady. 


as 





poor 





Ay, but it is difficult when the love has all 
gone another way,” said Caleb. “ And it had all 
gone with her. I doubt if ever she can call it 
back,” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





WOMEN AS STENOGRAPHERS 
AND TYPE-WRITERS. 

\ JITHIN the past fifteen years a wonderful 
change has taken place in business habits 

and methods of conducting correspondence. The 
evolution of the type-writing machine, which, 
from a cumbrous instrument as large as an old- 
time spinet, has now developed into a compact 
little machine, in some cases so light that a lady 
can readily carry one under her arm, has greatly 
aided this revolution. Everywhere the click of 
the heard land. 
As Colonel Higginson says: “ Go into those great 


type-writer i throughout the 





hives of men collected under one roof in a city 
for the pursuit of law or brokerage or business 


uge ncies, and any door that open may show you 
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“But, Miss Jones, where is the first page?” 
said her nervous, hurried employer. 

“Mr, Adams, the lawyer, took it. 
he gave it to you, Mr. Smith.” 

‘*Haven’t seen it. Adams, what did you do 
with that paper ?” called out Mr. Smith. 

“T laid it on your desk as soon as Miss Jones 
finished ; it must be there.” 

“You didn’t do any such thin 
You've lost it, Adams, and I shall lose my train.’ 

Miss Jones’s heart sank as she thought of the 
long tables of figures. 

“Til copy it over again, Mr. Smith.” 

“Yow ll do no such thing! Adams lost it, 
and he must find it!’ Down on their knees 
went Adams and Miss Jones; desks, portfolios, 
and floor were ransacked in vain. A_ bright 
thought at last struck Mr. Adams. 

“T say, Miss Jones, I'll wager a peppermint 
that Mr. Smith’s thrown it in the waste basket 
himself !” 

There, indeed, crumpled into a little illegible 
wad, lay the missing paper, showing plainly how 
the nervous Mr. Smith had unconsciously rolled 
it up and flung it away. The laugh turned on 
Mr. Smith, who rushed off wildly to catch the 
train. Miss Jones patiently took off her bonnet, 
and, without a word, sat down quietly to recopy 
the page. If, like Gail Hamilton, she had been 
“strong in the wrists but weak in the temper,” 
she would never have done for the heroine of 
this “ ower-true tale,” or for a stenographer in a 
New York office. 

If, after you have counted the cost, you are 
determined to persevere, the next question is, 
when, where, and how to study. It is easier to 
say how not to do it. There are three standard 
systems, and hosts of imitations and so-called 
improvements. Isaac Pitman, the venerable in- 
ventor of phonography, who resides in Bath, 
England, celebrated the semi-centennial of his 
wonderful invention a few months since, and the 
grateful stenographers of America and England 
presented him with a gold medal. It is safe to 
say that any of the standard systems which have 
stood the test of time and kept pace with the 
modern improvements are preferable to new 
systems, which are too frequently only money- 
making schemes. 


I thought 


it isn’t here. 


go: 
5) 


Above all, distrust anv system 
whose author promises to make vou a verbatim 
short-hand reporter in three months and secure 
youa position. There is no royal road to stenog 
raphy. The principles may be mastered in that 
time by a diligent student, but speed comes only 
by long-continued practice. The older systems 
of short-hand a of their 
Readers, dictionaries, magazines, and helps are 
published; in cities, clubs for mutual improve- 


have literature own. 


some modest young woman busy as a copyist | ment are formed, and their students are scattered 


or type-writer. Nobody thinks of it, nobody no- 
tices it; when her work is done she ties her bon- 
net under her chin and goes out of the door.” 

Every year hundreds of young women are try- 
ing to fit themselves for just such positions; in 
too many cases the net result is only wasted 
money, time, and energy, and bitter disappoint- 
ment. To give a few practical hints upon the 
best methods of learning the art, and of securing 
ai position, is the object of the present paper 

In the first place it must be remembered that 
stenography is by no means an easy art to ac- 
quire In his early life Dickens was a stenogra- 
pher; he has left a vivid picture of his struggles 
in David Coppe rfield. 
No doubt, since the time of Dickens, the noble 
of stenographiv has been considerably simpli- 


art 
fied and condensed, but enough difficulties still 
remain to make it a severe task for any but the 
earnest 


student. So, before you begin to study 
short-hand, count the cost and regard the end. 
It is not a light amusement, to be laid down or 
taken up at a moment’s caprice. To become a 
verbatim reporter requires years of hard, earnest, 
steady work, and constant practice. 

Certain mental qualities add greatly to 
chance of 


the 
, ac- 
curacy, a good memory, a quick ear and hand, 
No one should be- 
gin to learn short-hand who cannot read, write, 
, punctuate, and paragraph her mother-tongue 
correctly and without hesitation, and compose 


success, Intelligence, alertness 


are all points in your favor. 


} 
spel 


the answer to a business letter (if need be) with 
out In the highest and most 
tive positions every portion of a liberal education 
will be brought into play. There are plenty of 
poor stenographers and type-writers already 


dictation. lnera- 


ig 
norant, untrained, careless girls, who cannot read 
their punctuate a of 
English correctly, are a drug in the market, 
New York 


plovs a large number of girls as stenographers 


notes, or ordinary 
A 


who em 


page 


harassed business man of 
and type-writers, and who was greatly troubled 
by incompetent help, lately remarked that skill 
in stenography and type-writing alone amounted 
to almost nothing unless supplemented by intel 
ligence and know ledge of the world. He summed 
up the wants of the business men of New York 
in one short, impatient sentence, ** We want writers 
that know something 4 

Besides mental qualifications, a physical basis 
is necessary, Do not decide to become a stenog- 
rapher unless you are quite sure that you can 
stand the bodily and mental strain. 
of delicate health should undertake it. In the 
majority of business and Jaw offices the work is 
constant and often hurried. The hours are usual- 
ly from nine to six every day in the week, and a 


vacation of only two weeks in the summer is al 


lowed. Furthermore, all kinds and conditions 
of men are encountered, Here is a case in 
point. At half past five one afternoon a tired 


young stenographer was bending over her ma- 
chine, finishing her afternoon’s work. A lawyer 
came hastily in with a long law paper to be 
copied. As she finished the first page, closely 
covered with figures, the lawver took it up from 
her desk. Hurrying through the other pages, 
she put on her bonnet, and took the finished 
work to her employer’s desk. 
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No woman | ever attempt to study short-hand alone. 





throughout the country. To disregard these helps 


What 


to progress would certainly be unwise. 
would thought of the a 
young man whose pocket-book and time were 


be common-sense 
limited, and whose business lifa was to be spent 
in Paris, who took up the study of Volapiik in- 
stead of French, because it was said to be a lit- 
tle easier, and it might be spoken there some 
day? Yet many would-be stenographers are 
quite as foolish. 

The same is true in relation to type-writing 
machines, of which there are over a dozen kinds 
in the market. 
do good work, though slow ; 


now Some of the cheaper ones 
but the price of the 
$100, 
Each of these three has its points of superiority ; 
one manifolds readily and beautifully, and 
greatly in request for legal work; another 
more portrhle, does more varied and artistie 
work, and is @specially suited for libraries; and 
another is a particular favorite in Eastern cities. 


three most widely in use varies from $85 to 


is 


The question of speed, which should be a great 
factor in determining the purchase, i 
point between them. 


S a mooted 
Before deeiding which to 
learn, make careful inquiries, and find out which 
machine is most generally emploved in the kind 
of business house you wish to enter, then make 
It is a bad plan to 
change either your system of short-hand or your 
Different key boards and different 
touches perpl x the student If vou ean afford 
to buy a type-writer, by all means do so. A 
woman owning a machine generally receives two 


your choice and stick to it 


type-writer. 


lollars more per week, so that the most expensive 
machine will pay for its cost in a year; and if at 
any time vou are thrown out of a place, copying 
can usually be obtained, which, at the ordinary 
market rate of five cents per folio, or hundred 
words, will bring in quite a respectable income. 
The 

A 
stenographer and type-writer combined can com- 
mand a salary from two to four times as much 
(depending on speed and accuracy) 

After you have decided vour system, 
being guided by the advice of some disinterested 
experienced friend, the next question is, where to 
study. If you can afford to pay for tl 
and to give vour entire time for six months or 
more, you will find the business colleges of New 
York or any large city excellent training schools, 


Do not think of studying type-writing only. 
competition is too great, and the wages low, 


upon 


1@ course, 


where you gain knowledge of business forms 
and habits as well. Unless time is no object, 
Yo i 
ean form more bad habits of writing in a month 
than you can unlearn in a year. If you live out 
of town, you can receive instruction by mail and 
have your exercises corrected by a competent 
stenographer. The cost of a full course of per- 
instruction varies from $50 to 3 
mail, about half the amount is generally asked. 
Some of the most excellent schools of short-hand 
are conducted by women. Several enterprising 
women in the large cities have offices with nu 
merous branches, where they teach classes, and 
employ numbers of girls constantly in copying 
legal and other work. If a young woman enter 
any of these pay classes, after three months’ daily 
study a place is frequently found for her in the 
office at a moderate salary of about $7 per week ; 
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and at the end of a year she has gained speed 
A Smith Col 
lege girl, entering one of these offices and remain 
ing a year, then accepted a position in one of 
the largest architect’s offices in the city at a 
salary of $10 per week, Ina fortnight her em- 
plovers were so pleased with her that, after mak- 
ing her a handsome Christmas present, they raised 
her salary to $15 per week. Her success came as 
the result of patience and thorough preparatory 
work. 

But if your pocket-book is slender, Cooper 


and valuable business experience. 


Institute throws its doors open free to women 
between sixteen and thirty years of age. The 
course lasts from October to May, an entrance 
examination being required. In 1887, 64 pupils 
were admitted, 56 persevered till the close of the 
term, and 44 of that number received certificates 
The lessons are held daily, except on Saturdays, 
and last from 9.30 a.M. to 2 Pm 

If vou have faithfully studied, are to 
write and read your notes accurately at the rate 
of not less than 80 words per minute, and oper 
ate the type-writer not less 
ready to begin work. 
how to get a position, 





able 


han 30, 
The erueial question is, 


you are 





First, you should register 
early at one of the agencies. If you prefer to 
advertise, select your medium with care, and re- 
member that conciseness and repetition pay bet- 
ter than one long single advertisement. Search 
the “Want” columns of the great dailies that 


make a specialty of such advertisements, particu- | 
larly the Sunday issues. Last, and hardest of 
all to an independent spirit, don’t be ashamed 
to let your influential ti iends know your needs, 
“ Heaven helps those who help themselves,” but 
in New York in the nineteenth century, where 
the razor edge of competition in woman’s work 
is sharper than the serpent’s tooth, Heaven helps 
those doubly who have friends and influence. 

In good Mrs. Glass’s recipe how to cook a 
hare, her advice was, “ First, you must catch it.” 


Supposing von have canght your hare, in the 





shape of a pleasant position, your next question 
will be, how to cook and keep it. First, do not | 
take it until you are sure you can fill it. Some 
merchants cannot afford to pay for a first-class 
stenographer and are willing to take a beginner, 
but do not sail under false col 





ors, Second, re- 
member that a business position demands busi- 
habits. You are trying to fill a position 
which a few years ago would have been offered 
toa man. Accuracy, punctuality, industry, sub- 
ordination to the powers that be, are necessary 


ness 


Never have it said of you what a business man 
of New York to 1 
stenographer in his employ: “She is doing fair- 
ly well, except that she has a chronic difficulty 
in getting here at nine in the morning, and likes 
to have her 


s a characteristic 


was foreed say of a young 


own way overmuch, which satirists 


Do not ex- 
many girls 
begin with but five or six dollars a week—and do 
not give up your place in disgust because an un- 


say i of the sex!” 


pect too high a salary to begin with 


educated but experienced girl at your side is re- 
ceiving ten dollars, while you get only five. If 
you mix your type-written transcript, as Mr. 
Opie mixed his paints, “ With brains, sir!” 
will succeed in the long-run. 


you 
Keep on trying to 
improve yourself in the specific work that you 
have undertaken. Subscribe short- 
If 
near New York, join the Metro 
politan Stenographer’s Club. But, above all, be 


content to hasten slowly, and to preserve your 


for a good 
hand magazine, and keep abreast of the times 
vou live in or 


health of body as well as mind. 

Finally, even from a selfish point of view it 
is the best policy to make your employer's in 
terests yout Always do a little more than 
is nominated in the bond, and do it cheerfully. 
The \ ict 
that women are not earnest and up to time was 
pretty well blown away in the late blizzard. 
Many a business woman walked to business and 


own 


le 


and often ill-founded generalization 


back in the teeth of a gale that rendered strong 
men faint. One of the leading newspapers of 
Brooklyn in an editorial a column and a half in 
length bore testimony to the brave spirit of its 
girl compositors, who walked miles through the 
sleet and snow, and brought out the paper in the 
face of the wari 
in the woman of health, energy, cleat 
judgment, and industry is bound to sueceed. The 
keys of the type-writer manipulated by skilful 
girlish fingers have, in the | 


ing winds. Though handieapped 


race, a 


ist few years, proved | 
a woman forced to labor for 
support an open sesame to happiness, liberty, 
and life itself | 


to many her own 





THE ALMA-TADEMA. FAMILY 
AND THEIR NEW HOME. 


See illustration on page 348, 


bor estaba from too curious serutiny, 
and partially shielded by the trees of a 





rarely renerous garden, and by conservatories 
rich in palms and flowering plants, there stands 
at No yz, Grove End Road, London, a house 
strangely irregular in its outward forms, and of 


seemingly vast extent, which would be noted by 


any observant stranger as expressing the oc 
cupant’s strong individuality. City life, it has 
been often said, tends to crush individuality ; and 


whether this easy generalization be accepted or 
not, it is true enough that the average Londoner 
is apt to adapt himself to his environments. But 
artistic London rebels, and strives to bring en- 
vironments into harmony with self, and of this 
effort to convert even brick walls into a means 
of individual expression there is no more interest 
ing example in all London than this house on 
Grove End Road, the new home of Mr. and Mrs 
Alma-Tadema and their daughters. 

In Harper's Magazine for December, 1874, and 
again in the Magazine for November, 1883, some 
glimpses were afforded of the former home of the 
Alma-Tadema family in Townshend House, neat 


the North Gate, Regent’s Park 


occupied only two or three 


The new home 





years since, re 
unknown to American readers, and in 


detaul 


adequate description, perhaps a brief note 1 


‘ 


ven place 


It was here 
sot lived for a time, but 


to the present house, which, like 


have its place. that the painter Tis 
has 


the 








culture 


the age, is the resultant of many influences 





forces, and yet, unlike much cor 
ture, 


temporary cul 


represents constructiveness aud = distir 








character. The great garden and conservatoric 
bespeak a love of nature insisting upon its 1 
even in dingy London. ‘TI urchitecture of the 
house is composite in the full sens There a 
traces of the classic orders with hints of Gothie 
designs and old Dutch forms, and within there is 
a similar union of designs assimilated vy one 


whose feeling for harmonious color and fitness as 


well as character in details has be 


nh most admi 
rably shown in the decoration of his home. Wit! 
in as without the house personality asserts itself 
in the disregard of conventional arrangemen 
Panels painted by artists whose work st a hich 
in the world’s regard tempt the visitor to linger 





white fre 


in the hall, and the piace, and Stairway 
to the studio, all of brass wrought into many 
curious designs, are not to be | v overlooked 


The great dining-room, panelled in old Duteh oak, 


with antique carved table and chairs, and the 

brary, are rooms where dilettanti .-might linger 
long, just as a careful housewife might linger in 
the kitchen and other basement rooms, all of 
which are lined throughout with white tiles. B 

the house has erystallized, as it were, about th 
studios. Ascending the brass stairwa e vis 
itor who is fortunate enough to be an invited 
guest reac hes the gest of dios, tha ( 
cupied by the master of the At one end 
is an apse and dome with a ning. There 





are uirs curiously cat 





a, le seat or two 
cases Tor prints and costumes in anhex, a plano 
in the gallery above, and amid all the traces of 
Egypt, Pompeii, Greece, and Rome a gentler yet 


more potent influence is embodied in 
mistress of the house 
entarine iI 


One who has the privileg 


ot 
dio on the ground-floor finds there 











lish matronly beauty set igainst a 

of old Duteh oak par elling, which 

the gold of the hair, the blue of the e) 

delicate tones of the fair face One may be pa 

doned for lingering cture presented by 
the mistress of the house in her studio dres 

standing in “a perfect Dutch interior, with wit 

dows, panelling, seats, floors, jugs, paintings, and 
all, where you feel inclined to sit and dream « 


Dutch battles 


the days of Van Tro 
for freedom, of the g 








irgomasters and 





their robust wives.” » tiled fireplace, carved 
oak of the wainscoting, and all the details re 
produce a room in a stadt-huis, or rather in t 


home of a burgomaster 


ing-room, carved oak ber 








ture create again the atmos of seventeet 
century Holland. It is in the studio that M 
Alam-Tadema passes a large part of her | ‘ 
gaged in the really serious practice of het 

A most gracious hostess, as some Americans have 








found at her weekly receptions, Mrs. Alma-Taue 
ma is in no sense a devotee of society or a i 
pirant for social suecesses These, indeed i 
come to her without seeking She is not n 
cal, as the word is commonly understood, although 
a lover of music, The only children of the fa 
ily, now no longer children, are the daughter { 
Mr. Alma-Tadema and his first wife, a native 
France Mrs. Alma-Tadema has therefore bee 
free to devote herself to her husband, her art, and 
the large and brilliant company of her friend 
And of this charming life her art has lor Sit 
become a vital part 

In 18753 there appeared at the Salon, and afte 
ward in England, a little picture ealled “I M 
ror,” which introduced Mrs, Alma-Tad to the 
public as a painter This study of st vas 
characterized “so brilliantly painted as 
ply long study,” and this was true = 
much for drawing from her childhood, and vas 
a memorable day when her fathe Dr. I 
sented a paint-box to herself and h sis 
afterward the wife of Mr. Edmund Gosse I 
girlhood she worked from the antiqu B 
ish Museum, At the age of eighteen she beear 


the pupil of Mr. Alma-Tadema, and after a tir 
the teacher became the pupil, and the little ro- 
mance ran its happy cot 
lifetime of 
The influence of the husband natura impressed 
itself upon Mrs, Alma-Tadema’s art, but she did 
t 


rae, or 


nened t 


way to a Sympathy happines 

















not follow him. Before the marriage he | 
abandoned the mediavalism for ch his trai 
ing under Baron Levs had rive him a pred ( 
tion, and the fruits of this first love, a rare co} 
leetion of old Dutch furniture and bric-a-brae of 
all kinds, awaited the pencil and brush of the a 
ist-wile. As some one said of het In the d 
tails of domestic life, Dutch habits, Dutch fur 
ture, and Dutch dress of the gentler and m« 
courtly sort in the sé teenth cent Mrs. Alma 
Tadema has found unconvet hone und in 
the best sense homely era i La zed eves 
might never have discovered. The t has su 
rounded herself by re md re f the tin 
ind country she loves, the costumes of which are 
doubtless more interesting to her than the ehar 
ucterless fashions of own day, and thus het 
pictures seem to be prod ed in a genuine little 
Holland in a genuine seventeenth century The 
incidents of the da fe of t past, the play 
of children, the light that comes through t 
solid windows and t k glass, the quai se 
verity which accompanied the refinements of the 
time, the unconscious and unsought picturesque 
ness which was the natural develop of the 
ige—these have supplied her brush with all that 
it delights to work upon.” Mrs. Alt ‘adema 
has painted possibly fourscore pict which 





have been recorded in the book in which her hus- 


band keeps the record of his own work. Most 
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MRS. LAURA T. ALMA-TADEMA AND HER DAUGHTER.—[{SEE PaaGeE 347.] 


of these pictures have represented the child life of seventeenth- 
century Holland, but she has also painted landscape studies and 
portraits—usually of children. Her medium for portraiture is 
generally pastil. Mrs. Alma-Tadema regularly exhibits her work 
abroad as well as in England, and many of her pictures are at the 
HIague. One is owned by Henry G. Marquand, of this city. 

Thus each of the four members of this brilliant family has cul- 
tivated with success a special field. Miss Laurenz Alma-Tadema 
is the litéérateur, and her novel, Love's Martyr, earned for the au- 
thor recognition worth having. Miss Anna, the third painter of the 
family, has chosen a field of her own, one variety of still-life paint- 
ings in water-colors, her favorite subjects being inlaid and carved 
woods, rich stuffs, metal-work, and the like. The great house 
offers abundance of material, but the studio occupied by the painter 
is comparatively simple in its furnishing, and of modest size. It 
is hard to realize that the brown-haired, gray-eyed girl who might 


be supposed only to amuse herself in this studio has shown a ¢a- 
pacity for painstaking worthy of the old Dutch genre painters, as 
well as an appreciation of effect. Last year she exhibited a little 
picture of an antique chest inlaid with mother-of-pearl, which is 
described as singularly beautiful in color. 


some honors. 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
GENERATION has passed since the appearance of a huge 
picture, “The Cimabue Procession,” painted by a compara- 

tively unknown artist, surprised the visitors to the exhibition of 

the Royal Academy in 1855, Mr. Ruskin found much that was 
| gracious to say of this “important and very beautiful” picture of 
| Cimabue’s Madonna carried in procession through the streets of 


Florence. This was the first success of the artist now known as 


| Sir Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy of Eng- 


land, an honored member of all manner of societies, and the chief 


| figure, all things considered, although hardly the chief painter, in 
Thus each member of | 
| this family has chosen a field of work, and each has already earned | 


the British art of the day. But this first success was not imme- 
diately followed up. There was a period of h icy, due partly, 
perhaps, to the very extent of the artist’s acquirements, due to a 
remarkable education, Born in Scarborough, December 8, 1830, 
and interested in painting from early youth, his first systematic 
instruction was obtained, not in England, but in Rome. This was 
in 1842-38. The next year he was a student at the Berlin Acad- 
emy ; the year after, he passed in Florence. Then came a season 
at the Frankfort Academy, a winter in Brussels, where he painted 
his first picture, “ Cimabue finding Giotto drawing,” and afterward 
came periods of study in Paris, Frankfort, Rome, and again in 
Paris, His earlier experiences, therefore, were much out of the 





MAY 26, 1888. 


ap Het, 
” Oeil 


usual run, and the style resulting was naturally eclectic. There 
was @ Pre-Raphaelite tendency in the “Cimabue,” but this had 
faded when the “ Dante in Exile” was exhibited in 1864. His 
mode of conception has been characterized as Italian, his method 
of manipulation as German, and his style has been called a roman- 
tic classic, differing from “the galvanized classicism of David, the 
petrified classicism of Ingres, the voluptuous classicism of Cabanel, 
and yet the school is the same 5 the generic style dates from the 
time of the Medici. 
dubious sus 


His manner is free from the affectations or 
gestions of modern Italian or French art; on the other 
hand, it does not reach the grandeur, simplicity, and breadth of the 
old Grecian.” 

Clas and mythological subjects, episodes in Biblical history, 
and a few scenes from Shakespeare and Dante have been among 
the usual subjects of the painter. His picture in the present ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy represents a scene from the Iliad— 


bahias 
SS", Pay, 
A 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTO!? 


Andromache foreseeing her fate. 
Armitage, and a few others, has 
mural decoration ; 


Sir Frederick, like ssrs. Watts, 
developed a manner suitable for 
and he has contributed greatly to the resuscita- 
tion of fresco painting both by his own example and by his diligent 
study of mediums, Within the last dozen years or so Mr. Leighton 
has developed his modelling of statuettes for figures in his pictures 
into formal sculpture, of which he has exhibited a few examples. 

His red-brick house, reached by a side str 


t running out of 
Melbury Road, is the centre of an artists’ colony 


There are many 
windows, deep-set and various, with loop-holes here and there, 
indications of inner stairways, and suggestions of colonnades, and 
with a domed octagon and bays wrought in terra-cotta. Within, 
an entrance hall subdued in tone leads to an inner hall, where a 
beautiful effect is given by the sheen of a setting of tiles of peacock 
blue. ‘ With all the shimmer of color that made itself manifest 
at first, the tout-ensemble impresses you as exquisitely harmonious 


las 


oa, 
es ig 


tai a 


ind pleasant,” writes the 
in Harper’: lagazine for 


for a picture of a home 


withor of “G 
Novembe l 


vion” 
refer 
‘luxurious enou ys home of 
> As for Sir F hin the writer 
you might think form 


a Rubens or « Titian 
adds: “A courtier, iment of 
and ceremony: an 
thinking out s a soldier, 
you might credit him with a ‘soul in art > and i is own home 
you find him the ndlic nd heart 

Sir Frederick was elected an Assog 
Academician in 1869, and President 
He was made a baronet Amon 
Sir Frederick’s later decorative work have been mural painting in 
the South Kensington Museum and a mythological triptych illus 
trating music, which now forms the ceiling of the music-room in 


the house of Mr. Henry G, Marquand 


orator, you might spent 


life in 


king similes and rounding ntences ; 


ian in 1864, an 


in 187 was knighted 


of the United Kingdom in 1885 














850 — A ARPER’S 
Marvetsors Erriocacy, Sunburn, Kedness, and | 
light cutaneous attectionus are cared by Creme Simon, 
Kecommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per 
tumes the skin, and gives a velvety eye e. | 4 
J. Simon, 36 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot, at Park ) f 
& Ti.ronn's, New York.—{Ade, Cc cNno ¢ 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS c 70) () 
Mrs. Winsiow's Soorminc Syrur for Children ‘ 
leething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays HONS “ts y) e 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
rhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adt 








allays irritation, removes dan- | 
action of the capillaries in 


Brewer's Coc 
druff 
the hig 


VAIN 
Invivorates the 
best degree, 


DRESS FABRICS, 


WHITE WOOL AND SILK MIXTURES 


for House and Evening Wear. 


| PLAIN, PLAID, & STRIPED BENGALINES, 
FANCY MIXED SUITINGS, CHEVIOTS, CACHMERE D'ECOSSE. 


SERGES, CREPE CLOTHS, 
PRINTED LAINES, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MOHAIRS. 





Tue superiority of Burnerr’s Fravonine Extracrs 
onsists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad. ]} 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’ 


_ Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 













" 
Sroadway AS | 9th él. 


cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


ESTABLISHED (80I. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, BARRY'S 
rax“rareaps. |RICOPHEROU 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
-IN 
Knitting, and 
‘ r ! 
Crochet Work. | 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Kussian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


Embroidery, 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San France mane 


HALL'S BAZAR PORTABLE AND ADJUSTABLE | 
DRESS AND SKIRT FORMS, | 


HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY, 


Indispensable to 





FOR THE HAIR. 
The Oldest and the Best. 


Prevents the hair from falling off, eradicates 


A 





ladies who make 













their own and children’sdresses, Saves | scurf, dandruff, Xe. Keeps it in the most beau- 

—— a dese ype em tiful condition, and is warranted to cause new 

draped. One form fits hair to grow on bald places. 

every member of the 

an ee Sate sat SS The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
*) 

umbrella, and will USE IT FOR SOU PS, 

voinatrunk. Kn- . " . 

Suvetd endiduatins Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 


mended by all 





Fushion publish- 
ers. a8 being a 
long-felt want 
idmirably 
rupplied Sent to any address 
on receipt ¢ f price, Complete 
Form $6 S). Skirt Form, to 
which bust can be added, 
$3.50; Bazar Skirt Form in 
( ise, $3.00, Send fo a 
wiih comes. EXTRACT of MEAT 
ZAR FORM CO., 883 Broad- Closed and Opened of 
way, New York. Mention this Pablication. | N, B.—Gienuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
THE 66 ” 8's sig BLUE 1 





across label. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Drugyg 
LIE BIG’S EXTRACT diated MEAT CO., 


ists. 











ee 





BUSTLE. 


for 


“DEAF 


Price, 50¢. Postage, 15¢. —e . ‘ 
—_— he 8 ATENT MPROV ED CUBRIONE 

Earn Daums Perfectly Restore 

STERN \ SCHLOSS, — Messing, ont ny ee 


ble, comfortable and alwaysin posi- 





32 Howard Street, N. Y. tion. Conversation, music, even 
whispers heard distinctly. Ser Ae 
illustrated t with testimonials, 





FREE Address F, HISCOX, 858 


100 NICE CARDS, %2"5"%8 


= 


broaaway, New dork Mention this paper 
lovely scrap pictures, 1 autograph album, 
3 other prizes, all mailed for a Me rts 4c. for book You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
of elegant NEW sample cards rext terms ever 
& 4 than at anything else in the world. Either sex: all ages. Cost- 
offered agents HOLLEY CARD C0, , Meriden, Conn. ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE Address, Prt 


= & CO, Augusta, Maine 


Ask your ( BOSTON LINEN, 
STATIONER BOSTON BOND, 
forthe / BUNKER HILL emg 


FINE PAPERS AND ENVELOPE 
ae If he does not keep them, send us three two-cent sts amps for sam- 
ples of these and other writing papers, representing more than 


PAPER’ 


Mail Rates, 16 cents per pound. 
Express often cheaper. 


SAMUEL WARD CO. (Incorporated), 


Fine Complexion, Smooth, Soft Skin. 


Mention the Bazar 


and send four cents for sample of Packer’s Tar Soap. Use it every 
night with warm water and rough wash-cloth, and vou will be gratified with soft, smooth skin 
and improved complexion. Do not hesitate to use Packer’s Tar Soap on your face. It is ab- 


solutely pure, bland, and grateful to the senses. It is adapted and extensively used for washing 


and in the treatment of skin and scalp diseases. 
cures Itching, Dandruff, Acne, 
for offensive perspirations, discharges, etc. 


the delicate skin of infants, 


Chafing, and Redness ; 


It prevents Chapping, 


etc., and is an invaluable antiseptic purifier 


25 cents. Druggists, or 


THE PACKER MFC. CO., 100 Fulton St., N. Y. 


BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXI., NO. 21. 








Curticura Remeoies Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
From Pimpces ro Sororuta. 
No PEN CAN DO JUSTIOR TO THE ESTEEM IN WHICH 
4% the Curtovra Remepirs are held by the thou- 
sands upon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to serofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 
25c.; Reso.vent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue 
AND Curemicat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Dises ases.”’ 





ae P imples, blackheads, chapped and oily - “GA 
aa skin prevented by Cuticura Soap. “ea 
Rhenenetian, Riimey Pains and Weak- 


UGA pare ee eens eam 
EUGENIE'S WORLD - RENOWNED 
SECRET OF BEAUTY, ok C.B., 


for the complexion; transparent enamel recommended 
by physicians; warranted perfectly harmless ; superior 
to all other preparations. Tested and applied free of 
charge; $1.00 per box. 
THE GENUINE AUBURNINE. 
The wonderful preparation for coloring any shade 
of hair Golden Auburn, Price, $2.00. 

THE MONTE CRISTO 
VELOUTINE FACE POWDER. 
HIGHEST MEDALS AWARDED FOR SAME. 
THE COSMETIC MASE (Patented), 
for beautifying the complexion; $2.00 complete. 
Turkish Rose Leaves, indelible tint, for the face 
lips; exquisite in color, fine 

$1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. 
MONTE CRISTO 
Medicated Gloves for beautifying the hands, superior 
to all others, $1.50 per pair. Rubber Gloves, $1.25 per 
pair. Imported Gloves, $2.00 per pair. 
Catalogues mailed free, 


L. SHAW, 54 W. 14th St., N.Y. 


THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS. 





and 
as the blush of the rose; 


NEVER HAVE 
BEEN EQUAL TO 
PRESENT MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 


THAN EVER. 
PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS. 
TWELVE GRADEs. 
HIGHEST AWARDS 
GRANTED. 


A 








L’t’d, London. 


250 Varieties which we sell BY THE POUND, from 15 cents upwards, 


Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 178 to 184 Devonshire St., Boston. | 





| THE BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 
FOR QUALIFY. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


LAW SUITS 


are liable to come to all users as well 
as sellers of imitations of the Hartman 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat which 
is the original and best door mat. 
Double woven, elastic and. simply 
perfect. Name is stamped on frame— 
beware of others. 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
118 Chambers Street, NEw YORK; 
107 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


S KIRBY,BEARD &(o 
gil ‘THREADING NEEDLEG 
CS 2s 


THREADING THREADED 


PINS,NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
The Only Perfect Folding Bustle. 
For clegance of style it has 
no equal. Warranted to in-@ 
| fallibly regain its shape on 
| release of pressure, and can- & 
| not get displaced while in § 
wear, like other folding bus- 
| tles. Be sure that “Improved SSS) 
| Lotta” is stamped on each Bustle. —] Wim’ 
not sold by your de alera we will se nd, Pa 
‘Columbia Rubber 0.,Sole Mfrs., Boston, Mass, 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY, 


for 63¢ 

To introduce Woodward's Musical Monthly (#1. 00 per 
year) and our new illustrated Catalogues of sheet music 
and premiums in eve ry fs amily havinga piano or organ, 
we will, on receipt of 20 cts. for postage, send free sam- 
ples with ten e mmoplete pieces of our ve ry latest popular 
Voeal and Instrumental Music, Sull size (AL x 13 ins.), 
printed on elegant heary music paper, and would cost 
$4.00 at music stores. We also publish the latest success, 
“If the Waters Could Speak as They Flow,” 
A very beautiful and popular song and chorus; mailed 

for 60 cents. 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


842 & 844 Broadway, N.Y. 
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} 610 6th Ave, 
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LADIES’ TAILOR. 





1888, 
Summer 
Season 


New 
GOWNS, 
New 
COATS, 
New 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The New and Original Models of Gowns and Coats 
designed by the Messrs. Redfern for the approaching 
The largest stock of Imported 
Cloths in the U , comprising all the latest fabrics 

Ladies unable ty visit New York can have designs 
and samples sent free by mail. Measurement form 
and pattern bodice insure perfect fit 

Gentlemen's Department, 1182 Broadway. 


210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


ARE NOW SHOWING 


Trimmed Hats & Bonnets 


al 








Many new and exclusive designs, both imported 
and of their own make. 
Garden and Seaside Hats a Specialty. 


ISth St.,, 19th St, & 6th Ave. 


PDRONNENOED 1 RY EMINENT PHYSICIANS | 


ae 
Eee 


Og 
sre IUD | 
A once 


ee 
4 Po 8 Me Go Oe 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. J) 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Mstablished 1819.) 


98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 
“PATTI” HAIR CRIMPER. 


The on'y perfect Crimper made. Superior, 
more durable and cleanly than ‘any «ther. 
WARRANTED not to injure the 
mur. For gale by all dealers. Ask for 
the “ Patti and take-no other. Send 5 
cts, for sample package, Stamps taken, 
PATTI CRIMPER cO., 

P, 0. Box 3250, N. Y. City. 





Orrices: 







OSOAS 
o¢ HET, 


he red 


HE. for family use. 
Regu B, no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and nijdren, 0 c% Buy of your dealer, or send (Q stamps 
Jor trial can, ILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia. 


PANESLONESH ENT 


INDELIBLE 
THE OLDEST 


THE BEST 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 





SHOPPING [377% (unk 


good taste, &c.,1% charge. Circular references. Ad- 
dress MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, 


DECKER, 


Established 1875, 
MRS. HELEN 
825 Broadway, New? York. 
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RIDLEYS’, 


Grand Street, New York. 
EVERYTHING AS ADVERTISED, 


AND WHATEVER OTHERS PROMISE 
WILL DO EVEN BETTER. 


MILLINERY. 


THERE IS NOT A NOVELTY IN MILLINERY 
BUT WHAT CAN BE FOUND AT OUR COUN- 
TERS AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


STRAW GOODS. 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT AND LOWEST PRICES 
IN THIS OR NEIGHBORING CITIES. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY. 


IN OUR MILLINERY PARLOR OVER 3000 DIF- 
FERENTLY TRIMMED HIATS, THE BEST OF 
WORKMANSHIP AND FINEST QUALITY OF 
TRIMMINGS AND AT PRICES FULLY ONE 
THIRD LESS THAN USUALLY CHARGED ELSE- 
WHERE 

INFANTS’, YOUTHS’, BOYS’, 
A SPECIALTY, 





TO DO, WE 


AND GIRLS’ HATS 
AND IN LARGE ASSORTMENTS. 

MENS’, YOUTHS’, AND BOYS’ HATS, ASSORT 
MENTS LARGE, AND PRICES MUCH LOWER 
THAN HATTERS' PRICES, 


LADIES’ LACE DRESS CAPS 
CHILDREN'S AND NURSES’ CAPS IN LACE, 
MULL, AND SWISS. 


REAL LACES 


All Just as Advertised. 


BOUGHT FROM OVERSTOCKED IMPORTERS 
DURING THE PAST WEEK, FOR CASH, AT 50c, 
ON THE DOLLAR WE ¢ * PRO 
PORTIONATELY LOW PRICES, AND GUARAN- 
TKE TO ALL EXAMINING THEM A FREEDOM 
FROM DISAPPOINTMEN'I 


THEY ARE VERY CHEAP. 


REAT HAND-RUN ESCURIATL LACES, 5 T5e., 
1 00, eet AND THESE PRICES 
ARE FULLY ONE HALF USUAL PRICES 
REATI BAND-RUN SPANIS H LACES, 6% 
89c,, $1.00, $1.15, $1.50, $1.7 1.08, $2.50, AN D&3.50 yd 
ESCURIAL LACES iN BLACK OR CRE AM, 
HAVE BI EN LARGELY REDUCED AT 12 x 


g¢., 18¢c., 
25c., 29c., B5c., 40c., 45c., AND 50c. yd. ‘ 


SPECIAL. 


n, 2 


40-1106 
FLOUNCINGS, AT PRICES ONI 
THAN SOLD AT ANY TIME 


THIRD 
THIS SEASON 


Ridley's Fashion Magazine. 


Spring Number Now Ready. 


CONTAINS INTERESTING 
CER, BOTH PR¢« SE 


LESS 


LITERARY 
AND VERSE, AND AN I 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE GOODS TO 
BE FOUND IN OUR 85 DEPARTMENTS WITH 
THE LOWEST NEW YORK PRICES 

SAMPLE COPIES 15¢.; 
TION 50c. A YEAR, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand &t.; 


ABY CARRIAGE 


From $7 up. 
Send for Iiustrated Catalogue, 
GEO. F. LANGENBACHER, 
Succes to Lewis P. Tibbals, 
York, 


50, 61, 68, 







S20) Broadway, New 


(Qe 4) iT, 


Mauufacturer of the Celebrated 
Novelty Carriage, 
with Adjustable Springs. 


THE DINGEE & & CONARD co's 
DING SPECIAL 


OSES 


ALL VARIETIES, SIZES AND PRICES 
FINE EVER-BLCOMING PERPETUAL, 
CLIMBING AND MOSS ROSES. 

EW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS. 
HARDY P PLANTS, New Moon Flower,Clematis, Spring 
Bulbs, JAPAN LILIES, New Chrysanthemums, and our 
Wonderful een es NTAL VECETABLES. 
Everything sen pately i AE or express (0 al! por 
ovate $9. ll departmer he ar ew uU 

in a dep nents ur , 
yeve ie illustrated, eon ribes over 1500 NEWEST 
and CHOICEST Varieties of Ard SEEDS, 
Pp 


Lar 66, 
DINCE 4RD D co. 
ROSE GROWERS. West GROVE. Uhcs ster Co.. Pa. 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Tastes good. Use 
Sold by druggists. 


Best C Jough Syrup. 


in time. 





¢* ANDY by Mail.—Send $1.00 for box of delicious 
! Chocolate Cream Drops, Caramels, or very fine 


Mixed Candy. PECK & CO., 33 Water St., N.Y. 


SUBSCRIP- | 





h CHANTILLY AND SPANISH GUIPURE | 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Have just received aspecial invoice 
of Rich Dress Fabrics intended for 
the mid-summer season. 


French Cashmeres in a full 
range of new shades with both 


the lustreless and the Henrietta 
India and China Silks in 
beautiful new patterns, Summer 
striped, 
An extensive assortment 
Challies in entirely 


finish. 


Bengalines, plain, and 
figured. 
of all-wool 
new designs. 
White wool Dress Goods in great 
variety, striped and bordered suit- 
ings for Beach and Tennis Dresses, 
and English 
blended stripes and 


Pongee, Gloriosa, 


Mohair in 

mixtures. 
Orders by mail or express from 

all parts of the country will receive 

careful and prompt attention, 

JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Lith St., 

New York. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway and 14th St, N.Y. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS THIS WEEK 


SILKS. 





slack and Colored Surah Silks 59c. 
Black and Colored Satin Rhadames - 796. 
New Summer Silks, worth S5c 69c. | 
New India Siiks, select designs. - 69c. 
DRESS GOODS. 
125 pieces Cheviots, double widths (checks)..... 2Qe, 
| 40-inch All-wool Henrietta, 96 new shades...... 486, 
54-inch Fancy Suitings, new spring styles, 
rth $1.15 68c. 


MAT- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 











| HATS to 


48-inch Freneh Foule (extra wide), $1.25 a 
ItY..cceess wcoess FSG. 
WASH FABRICS. 


New Plaid Domestic Gin 
4 cases New Domestic Challies - 13%e. 
300 pieces Dumestic Sateens, French desigus. JB e, 
GLOVES. 

Ladies’ 4-button French Suede Gloves, regu- 

lar price, $1.00 tasees : 50c. 
Ladies’ Mousquetaire French Suedes, regular 

price, $1.25. : , --»+ 68e. 


All Mail Matter should bear our Street address, 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


The Jungfrau, 


A new knitted Seamile ss — for Misses and 
Girls ull sizes, from 4 t Is i very stylish and 
at moder: he rats svld only at 


yarmeut 


the 











Also the largest and best assortment 
of Clothing, including everything from 
SHOES, tor BOYS, GIRLS, 
and BABIES, at the lowest prices. 
Catalogues furnished, and mail orders carefully filled. 
60° and 62 West 23d St., N.Y. 
WRINELES, BLACE-HEADS, 
Pimples. Frec kles, ittings 
Molesand Superfiuous Hair 
permanently removed. 
Flesh increased or reduced. 
Complexions beautified. Tho 
Waste 8 colored and restored. 
or. Book and testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 
Satis faction guaranteed, 
“ We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beaut /ful.”—Gopey’s L ADE ’s Book 
V E LARO, 
$14 West 47th wae. Now York City. 
Correspondence conjidential, Mention this paper. 
“PARTED BANG” 
Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
to size and color. 
ask, with prep’n 
s, Cosmetics &c., 
where. Send to 


the m'fr for a ust’d Price-L‘sts 
urnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


vhams, 1Z'o¢ juality. 9c. 


SILES. 
Black Satin Duchesse, all pure) 
NIE Goes ceccqedbecsasca now} ~ yh 


Colored Faille Francaise,choice) 
new shades, regular $1.50 goods. now 


Printed India Silks, special designe,) 
reduced froma $1.00..........+-se00 tof 9c. | 


FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 
46-inch all-wool Colored Henriettas,) 
latest shades, were $1.00. ... .. hows 79c. | 
40-inch all- wool Black Nunt ==) 9 
Veiling, formerly 50c......... now s 3 C. | 


46-inch Black Menrietta Cash-) 


mere, extra er reduced trom 7D 
Geese dcagencscavas on ene Cc. 


COTTON DRESS FABRICS. 
Genuine Seoteh Gingham, this) 


s 
season's designs, redaced trom 2dc...tof 18c. | 
Specia! lot nan nam mS, were) 
22¢. ° now} Ce 


Printed Cc Challies, selling elsewhere) 15 
.. ows Cc. 


at 18C....- 
Finest biel in the City of French 


Satines, 


FAST BLACK HOSIERY. 

The famous ** Rock Dye’ Black Stockings, guar- 
anteed not to soil either skin or clothing; Fine Cot- 
ton and Lisle Thread for Ladies’, C hildren’ s, and 
Men's wear, reliable goods, at very low prices, 


N. B.—To avoid delay, note the 


Le Boutillier | 
Brothers, 


address, 
Of 23d 
Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Damel&Sans 


THREE GREAT BARGAINS. 
RIBBONS. 


ROOO pieces of Handsome all Silk Crown and 


Picot edye Moire Ribbons, 
all the best shades, at 


19c. Yard, 


thout ha f price. 
We have about 
Ribbons, } to 1 inch wide, all bright funcy shades 
and Pure Silk. 
The lot ineludes 4000 pieces 3 inch good qu ality 
Velvet Ribbe shades for Dress Trim ming 


The who immense lot offer at 


5c. Yard: 


being less than one third their value. 








2 to 24 inches wide, 


20,000 pieces of narrow fancy 


/ 
me, an 


le of this 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 





Will commence 
semi-annual Clearing 
dies’, Misses’, and Children’s 


SUITS, 


LONG WRAPS, 
BEADED WRAPS, 


English Walking Suits, 


SO Bre On 


Imported or manufactured in their 
establishment. These goods repre- 
sent the very latest styles of this 
season, and are unsurpassed for fit 
and workmanship and adapted for 


| the best city Retail Trade. 


Form developed. Hair, Brows and | 
Interest- | 


The low prices at which these 
garments are offered will insure 
their immediate sale. 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St., New York. | 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mime. Julian’s Specific is 1 
only unfail ing remedy for removing radically and 
yermanently all annoying disfigurements from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
Skin,which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 

Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th Street, New York. 


“KNOWLEDGE IS roeh. *s 

1F YOU ARE A SUFFERER, WE TELL YOU 
ATARRHcung 

CURED 

and we stand ready to prove it. Write for our 
FREE BOOK “Common Sense Taik."’ 
Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co., 330 Race St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


KALLIZONA CORSET LACER 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE FORM. 
Kor Sale 


this week their 
Sale of La- 


absolutely the | 


by the Leading Stores. | 
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R. H. MACY & CO., 


13th to Lith Street. 


| Ca & GLASS DEPARTMENT. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY, EMBRA- 
CING EVERY REQUISITE FOR THE KITCHEN, 
DINING-ROOM, AND DRAWING-ROOM,  SUIT- 
ABLE FOR THE MILLION OR MILLIONAIRE, 


Sixth Avenue, 


Table Glassware from 
de Baccarat. Finest Mak 


the Crist 





leries) $9.66 Set 
nthe World.f 60 Pieces 
New Square-Shape Decorated Dinner) 39.97 8 
Nets for Cottage Us F113 Pies 
Decor. ated 
Com} 


Cottage 


with Jar 


Chamber Sets,) 


$3.97 Set 
j 





Our display of Jardinieres and Flower Pots for Cor 


} servatory and Piazza is unapproached. 
Mantel Vases and Cabinet Specimens in Royal Dres 
den, Crown Derby, Royal Wor and Rudolstadt 


Wares. 


cester, 


Wrought-Lron 
aud Lamp complet 


5 O'Clock Tea Stands, with Kettle 
, $87.97 each. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
| MUSLIN UNDERWEAR. 








| ENTIRE STOCK THE PRODUCTION OF OUR 
OWN WORK-ROOMS, MATERIAL PURCHASED 
DIRECTLY FROM MANUFACTURERS AT HOME 

| AND ABROAD. 

| All consequently offered at a single but very modes 

profit, and hence prices which it is im BB f 

other houses to meet 

| Embroidered Ruffle and Tucked Drawers 39e. 

Fifty other styles and pr s 

| Pompadour Chemise, Embroidered Front 19e. 

Eighty ot styles and prices. 

| Walking Skirts, Embroidered Ruff 99e. 

| Worth. , ; ? $1.49 
Enormous Variety of Gowns from 49¢. up. 
Infants’ Short Dresses, Embroidered Ruffle.... 89. 
Infants’ Long Dresses, Embroidered Rufth 99c. 


Large Assortment of Children’s Drawers..17¢. up 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


has ompletely remodelled and is now ur 








1 
ou of a me yer OF the firt d 
, erks banter 
s, ane hose daily co | 
l rally makes them experts in this duty It is, 
therefore, safe to assume that those who avail tl 
Relves this medium are better served thar 
to do th own selecting 


We Prepay Freight to all Towns 
Within a Radius of 100 Miles on Paid 
Purchases of $5.00 and Over. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


MANUFACTUR S 


BRASS @IRON ost 


Birmingham & London, 
erican Warerooms 


Fu 16 KE. 15th Street, 
New York, 


Am 
il 





arlington 


RasikX 


SILKS ~~ DRESS GOODS 
FOR 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 


Plain and Printed China, Japan, and 
India Silks, Printed Challies. Lyons 
Silk Grenadines. FF rench Sateens, Nov- 
elties in Scotch phyrs. High-Class 
Printed Cotton Fabrics, etc. 











Specia nd 


paid to orde 
he Unised States 


Nn6xsi2g Cheots wh St 
| 5 Wiladelphia 


| SAFE AFE|NVESTMENTS 


Capital, 
Surplus, $355, 016 


| Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 


interest. $7,066.800 of 

| '¢) f°) re) interest and principal 

rc oO have been returned 

to investors with- 

out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 

First Mortgage and Pebenture Bonds and 
Savings Certificates always on hand for saie- 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up 
ward ; in the Mortgage D partment, $3Q0 and up- 
yard. Full information regarding our various securi- 

ties furnished by 


J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; °r 
New York Mana’r. HENRY DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., 
Has few equals and tperior in A 
H" est Culture, Art, Music, 
Elocuiion. Climate exceptionally 
| moderate, For circular, 


vlc re 
REV. E. N. ENG iLISH, M.A., 


rs from 


Canada, 
merica 

Literature, 
healthy. Cost 





Principal. 
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MUSIC HATH CHARMS, 
1 Ant! 2 WM! 3. Wuew! 4. En? ay PAUAY 
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, op . MAY FANCIES. 
FACETIE. tibialis sii . . Sti 

t VH . ( | . ' jy, Pa | Tt ix in the spring that the young man’s fancy light- 

JULIA’S BONNET — Mii | ; 3 / | iv i = 3 G ly turns to thoughts of love, but it is not until the 
I woutp try to write a sonnet Sere first of May that his emotion takes visible shape. 







To my Julia's Sanday bonnet, 

If my muse would aid the scheme— 
if my muse would smile propitious 
To my ardent wish, ambitious, 

To do justice to the theme. 


When a man has changed his domicile and has 
measured the extent of his losses, he thinks he sees a 
derivative affiliation between the words “ truck” and 
“ traculent.” 

I would praise that littl bonnet, 
Not se much for what was on it 
As I would for what it lacks; 
Thongh ‘tis quite a dainty cover, 

Prettily betrimmed all over 
With its milliner’s knick-knacks 


Since Nature's so sweet and so smiling in May, 
And everything beautiful comes ‘neath her sway, 
‘Tis rather peculiar, the sole rhyme to Gemini 
Alas for the Poet !—is lemony! 
— And this is absurd 
: mT For there's no such word 
: = = WLR MU ° 
But no song-bird’s litthe mummy, ee: J ‘ , Ne. Tih ma 
Sriffened to a voiceless duminy, 3 
Nestles "mong its filmy lace; 
And this lack of bird completeness 
Lends a look of gentle sweetness 
To the wearer's pretty face. 


This ix the time of year when the new arrival in the 
country lets the early train to town go, so that he my 
run back and tell his wife that there is a robin across 
the street. 


The small boy of the rural districts is now on the 
tiptoe of excitement over the approach of the season 
wherein be may emulate the Father of his Country and 
take a hack at the cherry-tree, 


Julia has a ventle mind, 
Julia’s heart is true and kind, 

And I've often heard her say 
She would go without a bonnet 
Rather than wear dead birds on it The annual crusade ayainst the barbed-wire fence is 

in such cruel, heartless way. about to begin coincidently with the opening of the 

i fishing season. A philosopher who spends his winters 
hunting alligators in Florida, and his summers whip- 
ping trout streams in the Adirondacks, has given it as 
his persoual experience that a man may recover from 
the diphtheria, the mumps, or even the cholera, but he 
can never get over the barbed-wire fence and remain 
the creature be once was, 


I am not a skilful poet— 
Those who read my verse will know it; 
If I had the skill ['d make 
Famous by my song or sonnet 
That dear darling little bonnet, 
Both for birds’ and wearer's sake 
Haxnnimer A, Cuure. 


ee 
a 


HIS ONLY VICE. 
“Tas your son any vices, Mr. Blank? Pardon the 


question but I like to know all about the boys I take 
into my office. 


FLATTERING. VERY. “No; Henry has none thatl know of, except, per 


The proud young father with his first son always 
has a Presidential bee in his bonnet; but oh, how he 
does get over it as babies thicken! 

ietetipleilijpocaientais 
MUTUAL CONFIDENCE 
Woman (to tramp). “ And if I give you a nice plate 


haps, amateur photographiy.’ 
DELUNY (impressionist and artist of great local reputation). “SAY, HERE'S A PRETTY GO! “Well, that’s a negative sort of a vice. Inever met 
of hash, you promise to saw some wood 2” YOU HAVE HUNG MY PICTURE IN YOUR WINDOW UPSIDE DOWN!” an amateur photographer yet who took anything 
Tramp. “ Yes,"m. ART DEALER. “HADN'T NOTICED IT; BUT CALM YOURSELF, MR. DELUNY—I HAVE JUST worth talking about, and I think I may trust your 
Woman (doubtfully), “1 don’t kuow whether I can ’ 


r SOLD IT TO OLD MRS. PINKEM UP THE AVENUE. SHE DECLARED SHE NEVER SAW SUCH A boy. Send him along. 
put confidence in you or not » » ae ~ . eg 4 

ut ; REMARKABLE PRODUCTION IN HER LIFE, 

Teamp (reproachfully). “You ought to, ma'am. I 


a 
have confidence enough in you to eat the hash.” 











: WHY HE CARRIED A WATCH. 
Seer ae | A STUPID QUESTION. TWO VIEWS OF A RECENT ARRIVAL. Baones. “ What time have you, Cadley 2” 
“A barber is a philosopher,” said a German barber |“ Why is it,” inquired a passenger on the elevated (6 P. M.) Capiey. “ Four thirty.” 
who is often quoted. “ You don’t pe lief dot? Vell, den | road of a brakeman, “that the women always rush Thy lot in life is very small— Baones. “ Four thirty! Why, it isn’t more than one 
I vill make you a bresent of a leetle phik sophy aboud | for the cross seats 2?” One foot one inch thy portion— o'clock. What's the use of a watch like that 2?” 
a man's hair. Der higher np vot a man bar's bis hair The brakeman looked at him in stupid amaze- And yet thy calls upon my heart Caviey. “Use! Why, I alwaysyknow what time it 
der more consegwence itis. Indeet, if a man barts it ment. “So they can see themselves in the panei Smack strongly of extortion; isn’t when I look : atthat watch. That's the use of it.’ 
oxactly on dop—in der mittle—it begomes more im- | glass, of course,” he replied. For centred in thy tiny self, ° 
bortant as he is himzeif.” A concentrated treasure, 
> — ———> There's love which e’en the universe HE WOULD DO JUST AS WELL. 
ENTHUSIASTIC DAUGHTER | 4 BAD SCRAPE Is much too small to measure. Teutaten Fannounak (to American who has mis- 
“7 like his voice, so soft nud cleat AB CRAPE, (6 a.™.) taken him for a waiter), © Sir-r, you haf gr-r-rossly 
And then it has an honest riug.” . Humonovus Hu 8b —. ane what - you think ? And hist thee, Babe, when day is o'er, insulted me. There is my card. My seconds vill vait 
; ene: This morning a man looked me straight in the face And thy. sweet voice through midnight | upon you, sir-r-r.” 
i GRATIFIED MAMMA } and cut me!’ | air deploys, . go lw an. “Never mind your seconds, Frenchy. 
“Tve noticed that myself, ny dear Trusting Wire. “Good gracious! Who was it?” | I think thou likewise art the centre You can wait on me just as well Pass me the 
A sort of an engagement ring.” F. HS. Humonous Husnanp. “* The barber.” Ot more than universal noise. Worcestershire sauce, and be quick about it.” 








Dy Hh) 








TWO ON. ONE TICKET. 
RASTUS (a late acquisition from the cornfield, on prese nting a visiting card to his mistress). “OLD PIECE OF FURNITURE THIS, MUM; I SUPPOSE THERE IS NO DOUBT BUT TIIAT 
“MUM, THERE'S TWO OF 'EM WAITING AT THE DOOR.’ YOUR FOREFATHERS USED IT?” 
MIST RESS. 9 WHY ON EARTH DIDN'T YOU INVITE THEM IN?” “AIN'T QUITE SURE ‘BOUT THAT, SIR; NEVER HAD BUT ONE FATHER, AS I KNOWS 
ie RASTUS. “SARTINLY, MUM, YOU DIDN'T WANT TWO TO COME IN ON ONE TICKET, DID ON, AN’ HE DIDN'T DO MUCH SETTIN’ IN CHEERS—BEDRID'N NIGH ON TER FIFTY YEAR.” 
vu?” ; 


FATHER’S CHAIR. 











